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The South American Explorers Club: is a non-profit, non-political, non-sectarian association founded in 
’ 1977, and headquartered in the municipality of Brefia, Lima, Peru for the following purposes:. 

—To advance and support all forms of scientific field exploration-and research in such areas as biology, 
geography, anthropology, oceanography, archaeology, and related sciences, as well as field sports such as white- 
water running, hiking, backpacking, mountaineering, caving, and others. 

—To receive contributions for the support of legitimate scientific research and exploration that comes 
within the Club’s range of interests. 

—To promote programs of an educational, scientific, and cultural nature at Club Headquarters. 

—To further the exchange of information between scientists, adventurers, and travellers ‘of all nations 
with the purpose of encouraging exploration throughout the continent of South America. : 

—To collect and make available reliable information on all organizations in South America which offer 
services to travellers, scientists and outdoorsmen. ' 

—To record and publish research in the natural sciences and documented accounts of adventure/sports. 

—To awaken greater interest in and appreciation for wilderness conservation and wildlife protection. 


Membership 

Membership is open to women and men of all nationalities and all ages, subject to ratification by the 
Club’s executive committee. No professional qualifications are required. 

The regular annual membership fee of US$25 (or equivalent in £ Sterling or Peruvian currency) runs one 
year from the date of application. 

Members receive four quarterly issues of the Club’s magazine, the South American Explorer, reports on 
expedition opportunities, discounts on Club books, pamphlets, and maps, full use of the Club’s information ser- 
vices, library, reading room, and other Club facilities. - 

Members are not permitted to use the Club or its facilities for commercial purposes or personal gain. 


Correspondence 
The Club's official languages are English and Spanish; however, we accept correspondence in German, 
French, Portuguese, and Quechua. We also accept manuscripts, news clipping, books, and magazines in all of 
the above languages. Replies are normally made in English or Spanish. ; 
The South American Explorers Club is interested in establishing links with other organizations sharing a 
common purpose by exchanging technical information, publications, and ideas. 


Magazine 

The South American Explorer is a scientific and educational quarterly published by the South American 
Explorers Club. : : 

Four issues of the South American Explorer are included in the regular US$25 annual membership fee. 

Subscription only: one year US$10 plus US§$3 for overseas airmail postage. 

The South American Explorer is interested in receiving readable and: accurate accounts of exploration, 
scientific studies, and adventure/sports activities in and around-the continent of South America. 

The South American Explorer desires interesting narrative accounts of expeditionary activities in or around 
South America and thoughtful or interpretive essays on the subject of exploration. Although we cannot use 
highly technical research reports, we desire a strong flavor of the scientific objectives and values of the work. 
Articles describing historical explorations, short biographies of notable South American explorers and evocative 
descriptions of unusual places, can also be used. Essentially the South American Explorer aspires to be a serious 
and authoritative source of information about exploration and the field sciences. Editorial requirements sent 
free on request. 
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A Sticky Solution 


ARTICLE BY AYN STRATTNER, SCIENCE WRITER 
AT THE INTERNATIONAL POTATO CENTER, LIMA 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY R.H. TURNER, ROTHAMSTED 
EXPERIMENTAL STATION AND LONG ASHTON 
RESEARCH STATION, U.K. 


4 ee wild potato species indigenous to Peru may 
provide farmers around the world with a unique 
and completely natural form of pest control. 

Although all cultivated potato plants have leaf and 
stem hairs, only these three wild potato species are known 
to contain hairs that when ruptured release a’ sticky sub- 
stance which hardens to trap insects. 

An insect alighting on one of these wild potato plants 
has little chance of escape. With each movement, it rup- 
tures more hairs and. finally flounders to its death, im- 
mobilized by the hardening substance. 


’ 


The existence of glandular hairs on potato foliage has 
long been known in scientific circles. But only recently 
did Dr. Richard W. Gibson, a visiting English scientist at 
the International Potato Center in Lima, Peru, discover 
their hidden purpose. 

This discovery could have far-reaching results, espe- 
cially in the developing world where the use of insecticides 
is costly. Moreover, such a natural control would aid the 
cause of conservationists who have been fighting the spread 
of insecticides for decades. 

Two types of glandular hairs have been identified on 


AN APHID which was stuck to S. polyadenium but has been pulled oft 
to show the glandular exudate on its feet. i 


three wild potato species, Solanwm. berthaultii, Solanum 
polyadenium.and Solanum tarijense. - 4 

Type A hairs have’a short stalk with a sticky material 
located in the four-lobed head of the hair. This material, 
released when the hair is broken, quickly hardens and 

- traps the struggling insect. ' 

While Type B hairs are similar, they are considerably 
taller than the type A hairs and have a sticky droplet 
at the tip of the stalk. Only S. tarijense and S. berthaultii 

. have both types of hairs. 

Initial experiments-have shown glandular hairs to be 
a natural defense against a wide range of potato pests. 
Gibson has found that these hairs on S. polyadenium trap 
aphids (Macrosiphum euphorbiae and Myzus persicae), 
the Colorado beetle larvae (leptinotarsa decemlineata) and 
a leafhopper (Javasella pellucida). 

The type B hairs of S. berthaultii' ‘snare such small 
pests as spider mites (Tetranychus urticae), thrips (Thrips 
tabaci) and larval mealy bugs ‘(Planococcus citri). How- 
ever, this defense’does not work with adult white flies 
(Trialeurodes vaporariorum). A powder on the white 


fly’s body rubs off to coat the sticky substance on the 


hair, allowing the fly to escape. 

In another series of experiments conducted at Roth- 
amsted Experimental Station in Harpenden, Herfordshire, 
England, where Gibson recently returned to work, the S. 
polydenium potato plants were infested with Colorado 
beetle eggs. Soon after hatching, the larvae fell from the 
plants and died. 

Subsequent observations showed that their limbs were 
encased in a. black material released from the four-lobed 
hairs which prevented them from gripping the plant. As 
a result, little damage was done by the larvae. 

Gibson, in collaboration with Dr.. W. M. Tingey, a 
Cornell University scientist, also demonstrated that S. 
polyadenium and S. berthaultii are both extremely resistant 
to the potato leafhopper Empoasca fabae. 

Like aphids, leafhoppers became glued to the plants, 
their limbs caught in the sticky matter exuded by the 
glandular hairs. Additionally, the mouthparts of many 
leafhoppers became completely encased — not only ensur- 
ing eventual death by starvation, but also preventing any 

' subsequent transmission of viral diseases. 


tS) INCE this natural defense mechanism in known to 
exist in only these three wild potato species, the 
task now facing scientists is to crossbreed this character- 
istic into high-yielding cultivated varieties. 

“It could take 10 to 15 years to develop a successful 
cultivated type,” said Gibson. ® 

Still, experiments by Gibson and other scientists are 
encouraging. Gibson has for the first time bred the sticky 
hairs to a first generation Solanum tuberosum cv. Pent- 
land Crown x berthaultii. One resulting seedling, selected 
for its abundance of glandular hairs, was propagated in 
1974 by stolon cuttings — ie., cuttings from runners ’sim- 
ilar to those found on strawberry plants. 

Two of the wild potato species, S. polyadenium and 
S. berthaultii, weré grown in a field experiment together 
with a hybrid and the popular domestic potato, Pentland 
‘Crown. Each week, trapped and free aphids were counted. 


ABOVE: The four-lobed (type A) glandular hair of Solanum polyadenium. 
BELOW: Sticky tip of a type B hair. 


BELOW: Leaf surface of the potato Solanum berthaultii illustrating the 
two kinds of glandular hairs. Type A, shorter four-lobed hairs, and 
type B, hairs with a sticky droplet at the tip. 


LEFT: Foot of a Colorado potato beetle reared on cultivated potato leaves, showing the powerful claw used to grip the plant. RIGHT: Foot of 
Colorado potato beetle on S. polyadenium, completely encased in the exudate. 


as well as the glandular hairs on two mature stems 
and on the upper and lower surface of five full-grown 
leaves in each plot. 

During the growing season the aphids M. persicae and 
M. euphorbiae were generally abundant and both were 
trapped by the glandular hairs of the wild species and 
the hybrids. Pentland Crown trapped neither aphid 
species. S. polyadenium, which had the most glandular 
hairs on its leaves and stems, caught the greatest number 
of aphids. S. berthaultii, and to a lesser extent the hybrid, 
also snared both aphid species. 

Even though the hybrid caught smaller percentages of 
aphids, Gibson thinks the number of trapped aphids could 


be increased by selection of seedlings with an abundance 
of glandular hairs. 

In one greenhouse breeding test, 17 hybrid seedlings 
were each infested: with 30 adult M: persicae. Two days 
later a count was made of stuck adult aphids and the 
number of grandular hairs on every leaf where an aphid 
was found. The percentage of aphids caught increased 
0 yi with the abundance of glandular hairs on the 
leaf. 

These and other projects at-the International Potato 
Center show that modern day research is making head- 
way into developing natural defense mechanisms for agri- 
culture. ; O 


The International Potato Center (CIP) is a scientific institution, autonomous 
and non-profit making, established by means of an agreement with the Government 
of Peru with the purpose of developing and disseminating knowledge for greater 

utilization of the potato as a basic food. International funding sources for 
technical assistance in agriculture are financing the Center. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE POTATO is lost 


in antiquity although some experts at the 
International Potato Center trace its 
birthplace to the shores of Lake Titicaca 
near the border of present day Peru and 
Bolivia. Certain it is that the potato is do- 
minant in the high Andes. 

Researchers have identified over 10,000 
varieties — red-yellow, pink-grey, purple, 


’ black, spotted and streaked. Modern cul- 
tivated varieties make up a mere 12% of 
the types in the potato’s enormous family 
tree. 


A staple crop of the Inca and many 
pre-Columbian cultures, the potato was 
unknown in the rest of the world until 
the conquest of Peru in the 16th century. 


LEFT: Proto-Chimu pot in shape of tuber. 
RIGHT: 17th century woodcut of potato plant. 
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By Manfred Frischeisen 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY AUTHOR 


I T was just about noon when we 
found ourselves caught in the never 
ending traffic of Caracas’ freeway, a mass 
of speeding cars, trucks and smoke- 
belching buses. 

Between the two lanes of traffic stands 


STATUE of Maria Lionza riding tapir in Caracas, Venezuela 


a monument to Maria Lionza. Naked, 
with breasts thrust forward, she rides a 
tapir. The pedestal of the monument was 
covered with wreaths and flowers. 

I could only snatch a quick glimpse 
before we had to veer off towards 
Maracay. 

Beyond the city limits of the Vene- 
zuelan capital the traffic thins out to an 
endless caravan of oversized heavy 
trucks, which we followed through the 
mountains, until, at Turmaro, we left 


the freeway. 


After passing the impressive mountains 
near San Juan de los Morros we turned 
off Dos Caminos in the direction of El 
Sombrero and the valleys De Pasqua and 
El Tigre. 

During this rather colorless stretch 
through the Llanos my friend, Inge, and 
I had plenty of time to talk about the 
cult of Maria Lionza which originated in 
the mountains of Sorte, in the state of 
Yaracuy not far from the city of Chi- 
vacoa. 

‘The cult is dedicated to the worship 


of nature and the spiritsthat hold do- 


minion over jungle, caves, rivers and 
waterfalls. 

From its beginnings in local Indian 
beliefs it has become a blending of 
Christianity and African religions. More 
recently Cuba’s Satan Cult, Trinidad’s: 
Xango Cult and Haiti’s Voodoo Cult 
have also left their traces. 

There are many different legends about 
Maria Lionza, who is worshipped as 
mother, queen and goddess. One of them 
relates that many years ago, long before 
the Spanish conquest, an Indian chief- 
tain had a beautiful, green-eyed daughter. 

The Indians believe a light-eyed child 
is. exceedingly unlucky and must be 
killed, but because the girl was so lovely 
the chief could not find it in his heart 
to do so, and hid her away among the 
mountains of Sorte. 

Day by day she grew more beautiful. 
One day when she was fully grown she 
passed through the woods and reached 
a lake. There, for the first time she 
saw her lovely reflection in the water. 

As. the chieftain’s daughter sat look- 
ing at herself she was seen by ‘the Lord 


% 


of the Lake — a giant serpent. He 
immediately fell in love and took her to 
him, 

For this the serpent was punished and 
swelled up until he filled the whole lake. 
Water flooded the area. Thereafter the 
girl became mistress of the lake and 
protectress of the animals, the flowers, 
the plants of the jungle and all of nature. 

Legend says she still lives in the 
mountains of Sorte and rides a tapir 
through the forest. She brings fertility. 
She is just and good, helps the poor 
and.sick and-punishes evil. But she has 
her passions and weaknesses, and par- 
ticularly loves fat cigars. 

On -weekends, mostly, her disciples 
make pilgrimages, wandering ‘through 
the holy mountains to sit among the 
trees, rivers and cataracts. Each group 
of worshippers has its spiritual leader, 
called the banco. 

The banco calls up the spirits who 
manifest themselves through the me- 
diums to cure illness, give good advice 
or assist in the solution of various prob- 
lems. 

I’ve seen treatments for ulcers in 
which the banco puts the patient in a 
trance and then feigns an operation with 
a blunt knife. After sucking on the 
stomach the banco retches violently, 
spitting up green and yellow goo. 

Once a group led by a woman smok- 
ing a fat cigar danced for us for hours 
to monotonous drum music. She prayed 
loudly, threw flowers to the dancers and 
sprinkled them with perfume and 
alcohol. When a bottle fell to the floor 
and broke, people danced on over the 
glass, falling one by one into a trance. 


Sate en : 7 


One young man cut his foot but took 
no notice, dancing on until a helper came 
to lead him out. 

‘Later, a young girl fell into a deep, 
frenzied trance. The banco and his 
helper tried to calm -her. Suddenly no 
one could hold her. She broke loose, 
ran to a waterfall and leapt head first 
some five meters down between the 
cliffs. Nothing happened to her, not the 
slightest injury. 


LEFT: Followers lie in trance as banco conducts 
ceremony. BELOW: Double triangle scattered 
with symbolic fruit and clothes. 


he creeks and waterfalls of the holy 

mountains flow together to form the 
river Yaracuy. Believers go there to be 
healed, baptized or cleansed of evil in- 
fluences by bathing in its waters. They 
throw flowers, fruit, cigars and rum 
into the river, and sprinkle perfume 
over the water. By rivers and water- 
falls all over the countryside one sees 
Maria Lionza shrines. 

There are also spiritual centers in the 
homes of cult leaders. Although the cult 
exists on all levels of society, it is most 
widespread among the lower classes. 

In one small town we were given an 
introduction to a private spiritual ses- 
sion. ; 

It was already late in the day when 
we arrived after much difficulty find- 
ing the address. The houses in this part 
of town were modest, some just tin 
huts. There were no street lights and it 
was dark. Shadowy figures stood about 
on the street corners. 

A house painted bright pink attracted 
our attention. Some girls were standing 
in the doorway. - 

“Does Alfredo live here?” we asked. 
The girls pounded on the door but we 
had to wait a long time until Alfredo 
appeared. He looked very powerful and 
on his naked chest he wore a wooden 
cross. 

Alfredo read the letter we carried 
without expression; then scrutinized us 
in detail before letting us in. 

We passed through a dark antechamber 
where some scarcely recognizable people 
were sitting and on into a brightly lit 
courtyard. A mixture of odors assailed 
us: cigar smoke, perfume. Local music 
issued from different loudspeakers. 

On the fringes of the courtyard I could 
make out some trees and, off to the left, 
a largish room. We entered hesitantly. 


Suddenly all those present were staring 
at my shoes. Only after I was also bare- 
foot did they seem content. 

Flowers were strewn about this long 
room. All over the floor stood groups of 
flaming candles. On the walls hung larger- 
than-life-size paintings of Maria Lionza, 
Guaicaipuro the Indian chief, Rose the 
Black and Negro Primero. — 

On the other side of the room I saw 
. &@ Madonna-like statue of Maria Lionza 
and next to'it a figure of the miracle 
healer, Dr. José Gregorio Hernandez, and 
Black Felipe. Several beautifully arrang- 
ed dishes of fruit and offerings stood 
before them on the floor. 

Sitting among the flowers was a girl 
dressed in a long light blue dress. Open 
on her knees lay a large Bible, which 
she read almost the whole night. = 

In a niche on the wall across from her 
was a small statue of Dr. José Gregorio, 
together with a few bottles of alcohol, 
perfume, medicine and some loose cigars. 
A picture of the Virgin of Coromoto, the 
patron saint of Venezuela, hung next to 
the niche. 

Suddenly, Alfredo, the banco, entered 


and took up a position in front of the 


niche. Many of those present held light- 
ed cigars in their right hand, pinching 
them between ‘index finger and thumb 
with the remaining fingers splayed out. 

Alfredo ordered everyone out of the 
room except for his helpers and: the 


LEFT: Female banco enters trance... RIGHT: 


And moments later performs a ritual dance on . 


woman suffering an abdominal illness. BELOW: 
Banco sprays follower with rum. 


mediums. He gave us special permission _[f 


to remain and Inge was allowed to take 
photographs. 

The remaining men wore wooden 
crosses on their naked torsos. All to- 
gether they called up the holy ones and 
the spirits. Before them stood a woman, 
her purple dress reaching to the floor. 

At once all those present thrust their 
right hands forward and raised them 
until their palms faced the woman’s head. 
She suddenly began to breathe deeply 
and loud. 

Her breathing gathered force until the 
breath was pressed out of her so hard 
that it sounded like a scream. Her whole 
body rocked and shook as though a for- 
eign spirit were trying to enter, and she 
seemed moved about by an invisible 
hand with tremendous power. 

Suddenly, spasmodic phrases poured 
from her mouth, very fast, very excited 
and difficult to understand. Her voice 
sounded strange to me, as though some- 
one else were speaking. 

The banco spoke to the spirit, asking 
it questions while everyone else began 
to pray. In all the excitement I hardly 
noticed that I was almost standing in a 
group of burning candles. Then everyone 
lifted their right hand again, to appease 
the spirit. 

Next they blew cigar smoke at her 
while the banco sprinkled her with 
perfume. He took a sip from a bottle 
of rum and blew it through his teeth 
at the woman. Suddenly she stood there 
slightly weary, as if nothing had hap- 


pened. Completely at peace and compos- . 


ed, she conversed with those around 
her. 

Unexpectedly Alfredo’s mother, an old- 
er woman, now began breathing in 
gasps. Her body shaking, she sprang up 
with ever greater force and fell into a 
deep, convulsive trance — frightening 
to see. . 

She spoke, gasped, whispered short 
sentences. With altered voice and facial 
expression she reported that in the 


course of the evening no accident and 
nothing unforeseen would happen. 

Her small body jerked spasmodically. 
Out of fear people began to pray: “Come 
down. to earth, elements let go, be not 
so forceful. Be considerate, the old wo- 
man has a severe heart condition, leave 
off.” But the woman continued. She 
screamed, her body shook and quivered, 
and then, in an instant, was still. 


H EAVY blue swirls of tobacco smoke 
hung in the air. An electric current 
filled the room. I stood there squeezed 
among the people and still nearly step- 
ping on the burning candles. : 
Inge wanted to change film. We went 
outside. On the opposite side of the 
courtyard some small boys began to 
beat drums beside the whitewashed 
trunks of the tall trees. In a clearing 
a large star, composed of two triangles, 
had been painted on the ground. 
These young people had built an altar 
that leaned against a tree in a corner 
of the square. Girls lit the candles which 
stood about on the ground. Several men 
brought out the larger madonna statue 
from the room and placed it close by. 
Alfredo came too. He was in a trance. 
He was continually sprinkling himself 
with alcohol and perfume.. From one 
corner of the courtyard others emerged, 
their hair wet from being baptized and 
cleansed. Some demanded that we be bap- 


PATIENT lies within a magic circle 


tized, but as we rated as special guests 
the helpers said it wasn’t necessary. 

A thick cord was tied around the trees 
to rope off the magic circle. 

“Everyone must leave the magic cir- 
cle!” screamed Alfredo. Only the me- 
‘diums might remain. 

As we also started to leave he roared: 
“You may stay!” 

Some boys began piling up wood out- 
side the magic circle. It was quickly set 
alight but the blaze was too small. 

“More fire! More fire!” yelled Al- 
fredo. 

Soon the fire flamed high. Flickering 
light illuminated the square mysterious- 
ly. The banco stood in front of the 
madonna, sprayed her with perfume, 
then took a mouthful of rum and spew- 
ed it into the air. 

Alfredo grew still and spoke, “Some- 
one is moving. Here among ,us is a 
drunk!” 

The helpers immediately ran toward 
the drunk, grabbed him forcefully by 
the arms and dragged him toward the 
exit to throw him out. But the banco 
spoke, saying, “Not with force, he shall 
go in peace.” 

-Alfredo went on with the ceremony, 
but grew abruptly still once more and 
said. “Here in the circle is one who is 
without Jesus, without a cross.” 

Everyone looked at us. We wore no 
crosses. Only after we were wearing 
borrowed crosses did Alfredo carry on. 
One helper said to us, “Your photographs 
will not come out, the ——s are op- 
posed to them”. 

Now Alfredo wanted more cigars and 
a knife. In a trance he called upon the 
seven powers of Africa and the African 
tribunal. Making contact with them is 
believed to be dangerous since they easily 
become violent. The banco sprang 
around, passing very close to the on- 
lookers with his knife. 

“Oba tata, yemanha, Ogum, Zango, ye 
powers of Africa, come down and help 
me”. 

All at once he stopped in front of the 
madonna. Four mediums stood on the 


10 


points of the star. Quickly the banco 
made several rather deep cuts on his 
inner arm. Out welled thick. blood. He 
smeared some on the madonna and 
began to dance. 

Blood spilled out on the floor and 
onto the candles. The drums were beaten 
unmercifully. Ever more wildly Alfredo 
danced on, stamping toward each me- 
dium in turn and on his forehead paint- 
ing a bloody cross. His hands and arms 
were red, covered all over with blood. 

Another man fell into a trance and 
started to shake, his whole body racked 
repeatedly with convulsions. Dizzy- 
sounding phrases issued from his mouth. 
Around him danced Alfredo. © 

“I will cut you in the arm like I have 
done to myself,” he told him. The man 
began shaking more violently and his 
teeth chattered. 

“Don't be so afraid, have faith in me 
and close your eyes,” said Alfredo. 

The man did as he was told. 

Alfredo beat him on the forehead, then 


on the right and left sides of his naked 
torso, and with the side of his hand 
chopped at his lower arm as though 
hacking it open. Then after daubing the 
arm with blood from his still-bleeding 
wound, he grabbed the man and spun 
him round like a toy doll. 

Finally he gripped him by the calves 
and hoisted him into the air, holding 
him horizontally before him, as stiff as 
a board. Suddenly he threw the man 
into the air as though he weighed nothing 
at all and caught him over his head — 
rigid and immovable — on up-stretched 
hands. 

Next, a young girl around 14 years old 
began screaming — a shrill, long-drawn- 
out sound. She was in a trance. In a 
loud, strange voice she got out a few 
sentences and again began to shriek and 
howl. Some helpers ran to her to ap- 
pease the spirit. 

The air, thick with smoke, smelled of 
candles, alcohol, perfume and sweat. : 

Alfredo the banco yelled. He wanted 
fire. 

A few men brought shovelfuls of glow- 
ing coals from the bonfire. Sparks flew 
up as the live coals were spread around. 
Isolated fires flamed up; the drums 
rumbled. 

His body bent low, the banco danced 
in a circle over the live coals. 

Some girls in a trance spun around 
on the glowing cinders, their feet throw- 
ing hot coals into the air. All over the 
ground lay burning pieces of wood. We 
had to watch out not to step on them. 
We didn’t want to burn our feet. 

The banco kept yelling he wanted more 
fire. Some younger girls between 8 and 
10 also got into the act, and, swaying 
to the rhythm of the drums, danced over 
the coals again and again. 

No one got burned. I looked closely 
at the feet of one girl. She didn’t even 
have particularly thick callouses, 

Suddenly Alfredo’s voice changed. He 
was the Negress Franziska, he explained 
in a high female voice, and danced 
through the fire with feminine gestures. 
Soon he yelled for his jewelry and, 


A GIRL is baptised into the Maria Lionza Cult 


giggling, attached large earrings to his 
ears. 

He threw a bright red towel over his 
shoulders and tied a kerchief around his 
head. The coals were then carried off. 
An eerie silence fell. 

Before the altar stood two young 
girls. Alfredo, as the Negress Franziska, 
commanded the one wearing a bright 
blue dress to sit down. He blew smoke 
in her face, rubbed perfume on her 
forehead and doused her with alcohol. 
Muttering secret formulas, he massaged 
her temples. Again there were loud 
prayers. . 

“She’s sick,” said a woman beside me. 

Alfredo ordered the girl to leave. Then 
to my surprise he came over to us, reach- 


ed out toward Inge’s glasses and took ~ 


them. 

Dancing all the while, he demanded a 
comb, then pranced off, playing with the 
glasses. Returning with the comb, he 
wanted to give Inge a Black hair style, 
and declared she was his dead sister, 
Teresa. He kept saying, “My dear Te- 
resa.” 

A red kerchief was tied around Inge’s 
head. Alfredo stepped back and examined 
the effect. Next he gave her littlg kisses 
and pressed her head against his sweat- 
drenched face. ‘ 

Swinging his hips, he danced off speak- 
ing in a foreign language, supposedly 
some African tongue. 3 

All at once, weary and no longer in 
a trance, Alfredo called for a chair. 

The man who earlier had been thrown 
in the air now came towards us. He also 
possessed supernatural powers, he con- 
fided. He roams through: the country- 
side curing the sick and has no perma- 
nent home. 
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BANCO places candle in front of Maria Lionza picture in open air shrine 


“My place is there where my people 
are, my brothers,” he said extending his 
hand to me. I gave him mine. 

I thought I had taken hold of an 
electric wire, so strongly did his arm 
shake. 

A small girl smoking a fat cigar 
surveyed me with large black doe-like 
eyes. It appeared I was not making too 
favorable an impression. 

Suddenly I heard Alfredo roaring. In 
a trance once again, he bawled out the 
Indian names of the chiefs — Sorocaima, 
Tamanaco, Chacao, Yoroqui. 

He let needles be stuck through his 
tongue, through his ears and in his arms. 
His tongue was pinned outside his mouth 
and he could no longer speak well. Spit- 
tle dribbled from the corners of his 
mouth. 


7.1, of a sudden he came toward me 
and ripped off my shirt. He took his 
. zed and soggy cigar and stuck it in 


. yr? mouth. In a slurred voice, he urged: 


me to blow smoke in his face, but the 
cigar had gone out. I could only spit 
a few tobacco shreds at him. 

He looked deeply into my eyes and 
spoke in an Indian . “He is 
trying to hypnotize me,” shot through 
sor head. I concentrated on something 
else. 

TInexpectedly he struck me in the head 
with his hand, then on the shoulders. 

“Do you feel the needle?” he asked 
me. 

“What needle?” I wanted to know. 

“It's sticking in your heart,” he replied. 

In my left breast, about five centime- 
ters in from the nipple was -a sewing 


needle, six centimeters long, sticking 
straight in. Only the eye of the needle 
was visible. I felt nothing. It was inex- 
plicable. 

After a while he pulled the needle out 
with his teeth. Again I felt nothing. 
Grinning, he ordered me to stick a needle 
through his ears. I pierced him also 
through the jaw, straight in the arm and 
in the chest. 

“Have no fear and close your eyes,” 
he said to me. I had little enthusiasm 
as I did this. “What is he planning to 
do to me?” I asked myself. ; 

Alfredo commanded me to touch my 
lips. I felt a needle sticking straight 
through one side of my lip and coming 
out the other. To my renewed surprise 
I felt nothing. Finally, at his expressed 
wish, I stuck a needle in his upper arm. 

“Hit me on the needle,” he ordered. 

“Have you no strength?” he yelled at 
me after I hit it lightly. . 

I pounded hard. Laughing loudly he 
danced on. Suddenly he began to stag- 
ger. I raised my right hand like the 
others. 

Everyone smoked their cigars earnestly 
and Alfredo was sprayed with perfume 
and alcohol. Someone brought a chair. 
Completely exhausted, the banco sank 
into it. 

Again his facial expression changed and 
pearls of sweat covered his forehead. He 
spoke to his helpers in his normal voice. 

We were also tired and sat down. The 
drums fell silent. It was three in the 
morning. Many of the people went home. 
How weary we were! I had some time to 
talk to Alfredo and then we said our 
goodbyes. 

“Sister and brother, let us see you 
again soon,” someone yelled after us. [] 
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Jeep 
Across 
the 


Amazon 


Part Three 


By Ana and Bob Cook 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY AUTHORS 


y j ‘here were four of us now. Ana’s 

brother, Anibal, joined the expedi- 
tion in Lima, and a few weeks before 
setting out, some friends of ours present- 
ed us with a two-month-old German 
Shepherd. 

As we left Lima, Anibal was in the 
back seat teaching Puchi, the puppy, to 
fight jaguars. 

There is no such thing as a gradual 
vehicular ascent of the Andes, which 
‘rise to the 5,000-meter-high continental 
divide, only 138 kilometers from the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Since Ana and I both knew from 
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previous experience the debilitating ef- 
fects of altitude sickness, we made the 
climb as leisurely as possible. 

At 3,000 meters we holed up for three 
days before again starting out on the 
zigzagging dirt road that climbs over the 
world’s highest drivable pass, Huayrac- 
casa, 5,059 m (16,600 feet) above sea level, 
well higher than the loftiest Alp in 
Europe. 

Huayraccasa is a Quechua name which 
means “corner of the wind,” and it might 
better be called “corner of the cold wind.” 


We did not tarry long at the pass. . 
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produced by the frigid, rarified air, con- 
vinced us to hurry on to lower and 
warmer altitudes. 

In addition to our physical discom- 
forts, we were worried by an ominous 
knocking sound from below which por- 
tended a serious obstacle on the long 
journey ahead. . 

At Ayacucho, a town high in the An- 
des, we checked over the entire vehicle 
with a local mechanic. 

The short stretch of mountain road 
had taken its toll — two broken springs, 
a cracked shock absorber mount, a 
ruptured exhaust pipe, a loose universal 
joint and a transmission support out of 
whack. To top if off, a brake shoe was 
completely pulverized. 

Finally, repairs completed, we set 
forth on a test drive. 

Knock, knock, knock. 

Disassembling the differential, we 
discovered a broken pinion gear. Lack- 
ing spare parts, we had no choice but to 
clean tie pieces and put them back. As 
we left, the mechanic assured us we 
would make it to Brazil. 

“But would we make it back?” I 
wondered. , 

Descending the eastern slope of the 
Andes, we peeled off jackets and sweaters 
as the road wound toward Madre de 
Dios jungle. 

All traffic is one-way into the jungle 
on Monday, Wednesday and Friday, and 
one-way back over the mountains to 
Lima on Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 


day. Sunday, for some reason, is an east- 
west free-for-all. 
Unwittingly, we started down into the 
_ jungle on Tuesday, much to the outrage 
of the law-abiding motorists. One truck 
driver scraped the side of our Jeep in 
protest. This cost us one outside mirror, 
a door handle and a lot of paint. 

The rocky Andean road soon turned 
into a muddy trail — strictly a 4-wheel- 
drive job through mud holes and water. 
Torrential downpours. didn’t help, and 
Ana didn’t have to remind me that we 
were in the driest part of the dry season. 

At 256 meters an impressive display 
of bees, flies and mosquitos had gained 
entry into the Jeep, and by nightfall, I 
could count 95 bites on one leg and 84- 
plus on the other. 

That night we slept on the western 
bank of the Madre de Dios River at 
Puerto Maldonado. At this point, in the 

_ middle of the jungle, the road ended. 

We had only a NASA satellite photo 
to guide us through the territory we 
were about to enter. It showed a scat- 
tering of clearings which, if linked by 
trails, might. lead us to the Brazilian 
border. 

We decided to split up. Anibal secur- 
ed a dugout canoe, and with Puchi, set 
off downstream towards Bolivia in search 
of a trail through the jungle to Brazil. 

Ana and I rented motorcycles, then 
boated across the Madre de Dios River 
to scout the far shore’s narrow paths 
for one which might penetrate the forest 
as far as the border. 

This is one of the most exotic regions 
of the globe, and a motorcycle is amaz- 
ingly well adapted to jungle conditions — 
as long as it doesn’t rain. 

We bounced along jungle paths past 
gigantic hardwood trees and through 
canopies of looping vines, stopping all 
the while to marvel at some new wonder 
and listen to the eerie sounds that 
pierced the green stillness. 

Every 15 km or so, we came upon a 
scattering of thatched huts where vil- 
lagers, a mixture ‘of Indian; Spanish and 
Portuguese, live by collecting and proces- 
sing Brazil nuts. 

Eighty kilometers from the border 
we turned around and headed back. The 

' trail looked passable by Jeep, and we 
were eager to get underway. 

Recrossing the Madre de Dios River, 
we met up with Anibal. He was feeling 
weak and tired after his unsuccessful 
‘search for a trail into Brazil from Bolivia. 

But it was more than that. Ana, a 
nurse, recognized the familiar symptoms 
of typhoid, and that night he decided it 
was not worth the risk to come with us. 

The following morning, as he board- 
ed the twin-engine plane to go Wack to 
Lima, we suddenly felt alone. 

Anibal had helped us through earlier 
dangers, and we had been counting on 
his engineering skills to help us build a 
wooden raft to ferry our Jeep across the 
river. 


ABOVE LEFT: Even a slight rain turned the trail 
into a near impassable mire. RIGHT: “It's only 
a baby,” he said. 


Ne many days of the dry season 
remained, and we had to reach the 
Trans-Amazon Highway before the rains 
set in. But first, it was necessary to get 
our Jeep across the Madre de Dios River. 

A totally unexpected solution present- 
ed itself that morning after we saw 
Anibal off. 

A captain in the Peruvian Air Force 
studied our Jeep for a while, then sug- 
gested we remove the roof-top tent and 
accept his offer to fly the Jeep across 
in a two-engine Buffalo Transport. 

“It will save you considerable time,” 
he added needlessly. 

It proved a tight squeeze, but after 
removing the tent and the outside mir- 
rors and letting most of the air out of 
the tires, we stowed the vehicle safely 
aboard. 

Two days later, when the weather 
cleared, our Jeep was airborne on a brief 
15-minute flight over green-carpeted jun- 
gle. It seemed we were scarcely aloft 
when we began our descent, circling low 
over a dirt strip which hardly appeared 
long enough to land on. 

It almost wasn’t. 

From the air, I’'d geen no‘signs of 
habitation, but within minutes of our 
landing, more than 50 Indians were 
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crowding around the plane to see their 
first-ever Jeep come rolling down the 
ramp. 
Ahead lay 170 km of dense jungle, 
and we were anxious to get started. 
Thanking the plane’s crew, we inflated 
the tires, replaced the tent, and to cries 
of “Buen viaje,” started down the trail. 
For the first few days, we made slow 
but steady progress along narrow paths 
overgrown with dense vegetation. This 
was not Jeep territory. Before our ar- 
rival, these paths served only for foot 
traffic and the occasional motorcycle. 


The trees that blocked our way, we 
chopped down. It was often necessary 
to construct crude log bridges across 
gullies and streams. Even with these 
obstacles, we were moving right along. 
Jungle travel didn’t seem so bad. 


Then it rained — just a shower, but 
it was enough. Every foot now required 
a Herculean effort. Ahead of us stretch- 
ed a trail of ooze. 

We slogged through knee-deep muck, 
shoveled the dense clay from in front of 
the wheels, winched repeatedly, tried 
jacking up the rear and even used a block 
and tackle to move forward. 

Some Indians helped us cut armloads 
of branches and small trees which pro- 


vided momentary traction until they 
disappeared in the mud beneath the 
wheels. 

Exhausted by early afternoon, we pul- 
led over to make camp. Our odometer 
registered 11 km, most of it false mileage 
clocked up as the wheels whirled and 
slipped in the mire. 

We woke the next morning to a slight 
drizzle and a replay of the day before. 
After hours of winching, we at last reach- 
ed the Tahuamanu River. 

Ana and I waded into the river, which 
had no doubt swollen with the light rain 
of the previous day. The water was fast, 
but since it never rose above my waist, 
it looked easy enough to ford. 

While Ana continued on to the other 
shore, I returned to the Jeep and, discon- 
necting the fan belt, made ready to cross. 
Confidently, I plowed into the water. 

It was quickly clear that I had miscal- 
culated. 

The Jeep rocked ominously in the cur- 
rent. Brown water heavy with silt squirt- 
ed between’ the door frames. Pumping 
down on the clutch pedal, my foot made 
waves in a puddle spreading along: th 
floor. ‘ 
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th Shot 


The Jeep, surprisingly bouyant in the 
swirling water, was too light for good 
traction in the soft bottom. 

Attempting to regain control, I steer- 
ed upstream. A mistake! The force of the 
water shoved the front end downstream, 


LEFT: Canyon de Diablo high in the Andes near 
Huancayo, Peru. RIGHT: “Even a curve became 
@ major event on the Trans-Amazon Highway.” 


and I suddenly realized I had lost con- 
trol completely. 

I scrambled out the window and crawl- 
ed onto the hood of the teetering Jeep. 
Hauling off several meters of cable from 
the winch, I tried to keep my balance 
while I heaved the hook towards the fur 
bank where Ana stood waiting to re 
trieve it. 

The cable secured, I slid into the 
threatening river and engaged the winch. 
None too soon. Slowly, grudgingly, the 
Jeep came round and followed the cable 
to safely. 

Later, exhausted but relieved, I took 
time to think over this experience. I had 
seriously misread the force of the river 
and put in jeopardy our six years of 
planning and effort. 

I resolved it should not happen again. 

That evening we rolled into the small 
town of Iberia. Unremarkable, it was 
nevertheless a resort town by jungle 
standards. 

Under a crude but serviceable show- 
er, we scrubbed off several layers of 
grime and then sauntered arm-in-arm 
down Iberia's main street towards the 
local bar. There we sipped ice-cold Inca 
Cola, a miracle made possible by a kero- 
sene refrigerator. Sweet bliss. 

Of all the many kilometers we covered 
crossing the Amazon Basin, the best were 
along the trail between. Iberia and the 
Brazilian border. . 

The rain had stopped, the trail was 
dry. We knew we had made it. We 
took time now to savor the beauty of 
this yet untrammelled land. © 

Each day the sun rose bright.and hot, 
but the forest canopy provided ample 
shade. Though the trail was badly erod- 
ed, a soft green blanket of grass grew 
everywhere and cushioned our ride. 

All along the way we met chattering 
monkeys, huge tailless rodents, grunting 
wild pigs and graceful jungle deer only a 
half meter tall that looked like toys. 

Also glistening long black snakes. 


On one occasion a local rancher help- 
ed us capture an anaconda three meters 
long, assuring us as he wrapped it around 
me that “It’s really harmless — only a 
baby.” 

Jaguars also abound in this area, but 
since we had no defense, we did not 
seek them out. But Puchi was less 
cautious. 

She discovered a giant tortoise shell 
near the rancher’s home, and poking in 
her nose, leapt back with a yelp. She had 
encountered not one but three jaguars, 
all fortunately cubs, and had two bloody 
gashes on her muzzle to show for it. 


Ox final obstacle remained before 
reaching Brazil — the Acre River. 
Crossing it was without a doubt the 
dramatic high point of the journey. 

To rousing cheers from the Peruvians 
as we entered the river and to enthu- 
- Silastic shouts of welcome from the Bra- 
zilians on the far shore, the Jeep easily 
made its way through the 1.3-meter deep 
water. 

Exhilarating, to say the least. But as 
we climbed the slope into Brazil, we 
heard the ugly scrape of metal on metal 
and steam engulfed the Jeep. 

Hopping out, we raised the hood and 
peered through the vapor. There was a 
gaping hole in the radiator. What had 
been the fan was now a mass of crum- 
pled metal. In the excitement of crossing 
the river, we had forgotten to disconnect 
the fan belt. 

Our triumph was short lived. 

We spent the next eight hours in the 
small town of Assis patching and_solder- 
ing the radiator and hammering out the 
fan blades. It was obviously an historic 
event in this otherwise quiet village, since 
we attracted just about the sum total 
of the population — all 60. 

No one spoke Spanish, one or two 
tried out their few words of English, and 
everyone offered to help. We found this 


to be true wherever we eee in Brazil. - 


LEFT: The Jeep crossing the Acre River between 
Peru and Brazil. RIGHT: Clearing the trail, 


The Jeep repaired, we headed out onto 
graded dirt roads — an incredible luxury 
after kilometers of rutted» trails. Still, 
we soon grew weary of the long. mono- 
tonous Amazon road. 

Before us stretched a seemingly end- 
less highway, straight as an arrow aiming 
toward the horizon. We sped over the 
crushed red brick surface between loom- 
ing green jungle walls. 

The monotony is lethal — no cars, no 
houses, no people, no animals, no birds. 
Every 500-800 km, we swept through a 
small settlement. 

With no valleys and no hills, a curve 
in the road became a big event. 

Indians and wildlife had long since 
retreated from this mighty scar, leaving 
only oppressive heat and biting insects. 

In a few small stretches along the 
highway, Brazilian pioneers had hacked 
modest plots out of the jungle growth, 
but the soil is poor and farming difficult. 

Settlers entering the region light fires 
to burn back the forest, so a heavy gray 
smoke frequently covered the road for 30 
km or more at a stretch. 

We felt like we were driving through 
a heavy fog, though the temperature ap- 
proached 42°C (108°F) and the air smelled 
like old cigar butts. 

But the heat and the boredom are not 
the only disadvantages of a trans-Amazon 
crossing. Gasoline is expensive. To “fill 
‘er up” costs a cool US$50-70. 

It was no surprise that we encounter- 
ed few gasoline-fueled vehicles along our 
route. Not many rational people, I 
suspect, would be willing to shell out 
$1,200 for the dubious privilege of cros- 
sing Brazil on the Trans-Amazon High- 
way. 


We did not finish our journey with- 
out mishap. < ; 

A snapped camshaft gear required a 
detour to.the Amazon port of Manaus, 
and this in turn called for a stopover of 
three and a half weeks and a mountain 
of paperwork to get this essential part. 

It was also costly. For a camshaft 

gear that cost $21 in the United States, 
we ended up paying $228 after customs 
and shipping. 
_ Also in Manaus, we sought out a vet 
for Puchi, who had fallen sick the day 
we crossed the border into Brazil. For 
a time, she seemed to grow better with 
the help of a German veterinarian, but 
she died in Manaus before we left. 

We headed out for the final stretch 
of our transcontinental journey. Though 
it may be dull for off-road vehicles, the 
Trans-Amazon Highway represents a vast 
undertaking and a national investment 
which has frequently been compared to 
the building of the Egyptian pyramids. 

But for us, it was the final leg of a 
journey we had spent six years prepar- 
ing for. We had not been sure we could 


-accomplish such a feat when we set out. 


Seventy-two days after leaving Lima, 
Peru, we crossed the geographic half- 
way point on our cross-continental trek. 
And three days later, running on a broken 
front axle, we rolled into the Atlantic 
port of Sao Luis. 

Lima was three months and 9,300 km 
behind us. 

We both felt that it was not an odys- 
sey we would like to try again, but that 
on our limited resources we had con- 
fronted a major challenge. With self- 
reliance and some luck, we had done 
what we set out to do. O 
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UNDERWATER-GATE? 


Unlike so many of the improbable, even im- 
possible claims the South American Explorers 
Club is asked to investigate — cities of gold, 
living dinosaurs, ancient astronaut theories, etc. 
— there exists intriguing evidence that an im- 
portant archaeological discovery has been made 
in the depths of Lake Titicaca. 

The information obtained to date is incom- 
plete and, in part, contradictory. Nevertheless, 
despite the mysterious circumstances surround- 
ing the case, this much is known: 


irst some history. In late July or 

early August 1977, six young Japa- 
nese entered Peru. They were: Ryoichi 
Otake, Yoshiaki Watanabe, Kichinosuka 
Kaneko, Hisami Matsumoto, Makoto Ta- 
jima and Kojin Suzuki. 

On August 5th, two members of this 
group approached Percy Tapia, President 
of the Peruvian Andean Club. They 
brought with them a letter introducing 
their group as members of the Explorers 
Club of the University of Meijigakuin in 
Tokyo. Claiming to be mountain climb- 
ers, they requested and received a letter 
of reference from the Peruvian Andean 
Club (see ill.). A similar letter was 
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obtained from the National Institute of 
Physical Education and Sport — INRED 
(see ill.). 

With these documents in hand, they 
were allowed to import into Peru a Nis- 
san Caball VC-240 vehicle, license plate 
n? 44-2850, 700 kilos of equipment and 
personal belongings. 

A few weeks later this vehicle with the 
equipment crossed the border into Bo- 
livia. 

On October 3rd, the six Japanese, 
together with a seventh, Nubuo Sigiuchi, 
were arrested by Bolivian authorities 
near the Island of the Sun in Lake Titi- 
caca. The charge: “Ravaging the coun- 
try's national heritage and conducting 
archaeological investigation without prop- 
er permission.” All the equipment in 
their possession was confiscated. This 
included two inflatable rubber rafts, wet 
suits, diving tanks, radio equipment, air 
compressor and underwater camera gear. 
The vehicle, which was also seized, was 
shown to contain nothing that could be 
remotely called mountaineering equip- 
ment. 

For Percy Tapia, President of the An- 
dean Club, issuing a letter of reference 


By Amy Shapiro 


to visiting mountaineering groups is: 
strictly routine business. But. although 
routine, such a letter is no mere formal- 
ity. In effect, Percy, and through him, 
the Andean Club, guarantee that the 
equipment will not be sold but leave 
Peru within a fixed period — in this 
case three months. 

If Percy cannot show that the equip- 
ment has been exported within this time 
period, he and the club are legally 
liable for its full value — some US$25,000. 

The time limit on the guarantee had 
run out in early November. Through a 
local Japanese businessman, Percy learn- 
ed that several members of the team 
had reappeared in Lima and dashed off 
to find them. 

For the first time, Percy heard that the 
vehicle was not in Peru and that there 
was little chance of retrieving it. Also, 
that he had guaranteed US$25,000 worth 
of mountaineering equipment that did 
not exist. Worst of all, the vehicle and 
equipment had crossed the border with- 
out the necessary export documents. As 
far as Peruvian Customs was concerned, 
the vehicle and equipment were still in 
Peru and Percy-responsible for its value. 


= LETTERS OF REFERENCE issued by two Peruvian organizations which the 
Japanese used to bring equipment into Peru. 
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If Percy was worried about these re- 
velations, the Japanese themselves were 
excited — but not about the guarantee. 
They first told Percy about their arrest 
and showed him some newspaper ar- 
ticles with photos to verify it. 

Then, with great enthusiasm, they told 
how they had discovered an underwater 
city in Lake Titicaca which they describ- 
ed as having row upon row of standing 
columns. The lake floor all around was 
covered with literally hundreds of per- 
fectly preserved ceramic pots and other 
artifacts. In the words of the group 
leader, Otaki, “What is down there is so 
important that it doesn’t matter’ that 
we've lost everything. We will come 


back again.” 
A week or so after hearing this story 
from Percy, I left for La Paz, ar- 
riving on March 28th. First I checked 
out the newspaper photo files since Percy 
was convinced he’d seen thirty or more 
Tiahuanaco ceramic pots, along with the 
Japanese and Bolivian police; in a press 
photo the youths brought to his office. 
I looked at all the back issues of the 
city’s major newspapers between August 
’ 15th and December 30th. I found no 
such photo. : 

I did find a photo of Bolivian author- 
ities posing with the confiscated diving 
equipment and a number of stone ar- 
tifacts — four mortars, five figurines and 
a puna head — taken from the Japanese. 
I also found an article entitled, “Secret 
Underwater Investigations,” dated Oc- 
tober 5th in El Diario. This read in part: 
“On Monday, the 3rd, members of a Ja- 
panese expedition were arrested? while 
engaged in ‘investigations’ in Lake Ti- 
ticaca.... The group had in their posses- 
sion diving equipment and other modern 
gear which shows the high level of in- 
terest they had in exploring this region 
which contains a wealth -of pre-Colum- 
bian relics... Members of the Navy sta- 
tioned in District No. 4 and the chief of 
the National Institute of Archaeology in 
charge of the Copacabana area together 
with local authorities arrested the memb- 
ers of the expedition when they were 


unable to justify their presence in the 
area. It has been shown that the group 
Jacked legal authorization to conduct 
this kind of research and possessed 
neither personal documents nor docu- 
ments for their vehicle...” Several other 
newspapers covered the story in essen- 
tially the same terms. 

Next day I dropped by the Tourist 
Police and was shown the confiscated 
vehicle parked outside. It was now sport- 
ing a Tourist Police emblem. For the 
rest, these officials could add little to 


. the story and claimed no knowledge of 


any confiscated ceramics, let alone an 
underwater city. 

Unable to arrange an immediate ap- 
pointment with the director of the Ar- 
chaeology Museum, I travelled instead 
to the border town of Copacabana where 
the Japanese team had been taken after 


their arrest. There I was told by what 
seemed a reliable source that contrary 
to newspaper reports, the Japanese 
group had indeed been issued a diving 
permit by the Bolivian Navy. This person 
told me that the permit had been signed 
by a sergeant temporarily in charge of 
the port. The sergeant had since been 
transferred. 

He also said that the day after their 
arrest, Oswaldo Rivera Sundt, the ar- 
chaeologist in charge of the area where 
the Japanese had been diving and who 
was present during their arrest, had writ- 
ten up a séven-page report about the 
episode while in a state of extreme ex- 
citement. This source seemed to feel 
that something was being covered up and 
that more artifacts had been confiscated 
than appeared in the press photos. He 
also gave me two photos — one of the 


UPPER: Official displays confiscated wet suit. (Photo: Ultima Hora). LOWER: Seized artifacts and 
diving tanks. (Photo: El! Diario). 


rubber boat and one of a Japanese div- 
ing. He said that Rivera had asked a 
local photographer to take them, and he 
had bought copies from the same photo- 
grapher. These photos showed up in the 
El Diario story. Finally, he assured me 
that some of the Japanese had returned 
to the area after their arrest and expul- 
sion from Bolivia. 

Before leaving the area, I checked the 
records at the Peruvian frontier town of 
Yungoyo. True enough, the records 
showed that at least two members of 
the group had reentered Bolivia at 
various times after their arrest on Oc- 
tober 3rd, and one had entered Bolivia 
on November 22nd, left November 24th 
and returned again on December 18th. 

I was puzzled to discover that all six 
members of the group had entered Bo- 
livia on a public bus on October Ist, 
only two days before their arrest, al- 
though many had been seen on the Bo- 
livian side for at least three weeks be- 
fore their detention. In any event, the 
records also showed that several mem- 
bers of the group had crossed into Bo- 
livia in early September. 
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LEFT: Expedition vehicle (Photo: El Diario). RIGHT: Same vehicle sporting Tourist Police emblem. 


eturning to La Paz, I stopped by 

the Tourist Police once again 
where I had been told earlier by the 
director, Major Carlos Viscarra Vilar, 
that I might read the report written by 
archaeologist Oswaldo Rivera. 

The Major had since changed his mind 
and now instructed his assistant to show 
me only the names of the Japanese and 
the date of their arrest. Nevertheless, as 
his assistant thumbed slowly through 
the pages, I noted that the Japanese were 
reported to have “entered the country 
secretly.” 

Later the same day, I called another 
contact, a Navy official, who had prom- 
ised to produce documents on the case 
which he described as a “very delicate 
and touchy affair.”’ He was out. I called 
repeatedly during the next two days and 
finally got through. Told to call later 
that afternoon, I did and was informed 
that he had gone on a trip. 

Finally, I made one last effort to get 
hold of Rivera’s report through a friend. 
Confident at first that he could produce 
this document, he later said he was hav- 
ing difficulty and would send it to Lima. 
It never arrived. 

I did, however, get an interview with 
Carlos Ponce Sanguines, Director of the 


National Museum of Archaeology. He 
would only respond, he said, to written 
questions. I was later given a typed re- 
port detailing various cases of the theft 
of archaeological artifacts in Bolivia. 

Later, in addition to general written 
answers about the Japanese, Ponce did 
say that the group had admitted guilt 
to all the charges and had been fined. 
There was no underwater city. The 
group’s gear had been confiscated and 
the diving equipment was now in the 
possession of the Navy. (This last re- 
mark does not square with other reports 
that some of the diving equipment is in 
the hands of the archaeologists). 

At this point there was little to sup- 
port the Japanese claims to Percy of a 
unique archaeological discovery in Lake 
Titicaca. I was unable to find a photo 
of the Tiahuanaco ceramics Percy. was 
certain he’d seen nor did any of the 
townspeople or farmers around Copaca- 
bana mention seeing ceramics though all 
remembered the Japanese and their 
vehicle. Some local people recalled seeing 
some members of the group the previous 
year. 

Before leaving La Paz, I picked up one 
final piece of information. It’s possible, 
I discovered, to cross over into Bolivia 


CE en Se ee 


MEMBER of diving team and inflatable boat used for dives. Photos ordered taken by Oswaldo 


Rivera. 


from Peru with a safe conduct pass valid 
for several days. The Japanese might 
have entered the country in this fashion, 
i.e. without using their passports. 


t was late April when I returned to 

Lima. Peruvian Customs officials 
were pressuring Percy to produce the 
vehicle and equipment or proof of its 
legal exportation or to make good on the 
guarantee. For his part, Percy was pres- 
suring the local Japanese businessman, 
friend of the Japanese divers, for an ex- 
planation. Cooperative at first, the busi- 
nessman became progressively more 
difficult to locate, but before submerging 
entirely, referred Percy to someone he 
said “could tell him what he wanted to 
know.” This man allegedly held a posi- 
tion of considerable importance in the 
Peruvian Customs Bureau: - 

A meeting was arranged, and the fol- 
lowing day in Percy’s office he related 
the following bizarre story: 

He (the customs official) had been 
paid, presumably by the local business- 
man, to go to Bolivia. His mission. — 
recover the confiscated property if pos- 
sible and fix passport matters with Bo- 
livian officials. While there, he talked 
with the Japanese ambassador and cul- 
tural attaché and assorted other con- 
tacts. 

What he had learned was this: The 
Bolivian Navy had indeed issued a permit 
that had since disappeared. However, he 
was shown a request to dive written by 
the Japanese Embassy in La Paz on be- 
half of the Japanese group. 

The Japanese Embassy, while admit- 
ting some fault in getting the proper 
documents for the group, were very up- 
set at what had happened. Even the Bo- 
livian Ministry of the Interior, he was 
told, had recommended that the equip- 
ment and vehicle be returned. 

The Japanese, he said, had encountered 
a large quantity of ceramics on the lake 
floor. Their arrest, however, was due 
principally to a feud between the ar- 
chaeologists heading the Bolivian Na- 
tional Institute of Archaeology and the 
Naval Ministry which had helped the 
Japanese by giving maps, the use of a 
boat and permission to dive without in- 
forming the archaeologists or asking 
their permission. Nevertheless, the Bo- 
livian archaeologists knew what was 
going on, and Oswaldo Rivera had even 
participated with the Japanese as an ob- 
server during the week prior to their 
arrest. 

Also he told Percy that while the Ja- 
panese had indeed removed some of the 
ceramics, they had no intention of taking 
them out of Bolivia. Their arrest came 
as a total surprise, especially as they 
thought they were operating perfectly le- 
gally. 

Held under arrest, they were stripped 
of all their clothing, and their watches 
were taken from them. They were made 
to sign a statement covering the items 
seized, but that this was*incomplete with 
regards to the ceramics. 

Finally, he said, while under arrest, the 
Japanese swallowed a sketch map show- 
ing the exact location of the ruins and 
believe that no one else, including Rivera 
will be able to find it until they return. 


ARTIFACTS found on lake bottom. Are there more? 


The archaeologists, he believes, were in 
cahoots with the police in concealing the 
existence of the ceramic pottery. 

The Japanese ambassador in Bolivia, 
he reported, plans to cancel a grant of 
US$750,000 promised to the Bolivian Na- 
tional Institute of Archaeology in pro- 
test. over this treatment of the Japanese 
divers, but is otherwise anxious to avoid 
publicity. 

Summarizing his mission, the Peru- 
vian customs official said he had been 
successful in retrieving the Japanese 
passports. These, in the end, contained 
no stamps indicating expulsion from Bo- 
livia. As for the equipment, this had been 
impossible to reclaim. 


ome years ago, Jacques’ Cousteau 

and his team made repeated dives 

in Lake Titicaca. They did not uncover 

archaeological relics. This, however, is 

not conclusive. His time was limited, and 

his investigations did not pretend to be 
exhaustive. 

It is by no means certain that any re- 

markable finds are being concealed in 

Lake Titicaca, but there is much about 


the previous events that calls for further 
investigation and clarification. It is, for 
example, clear that for whatever reasons, 
the Japanese group misrepresented the 
purpose of their expedition to Percy. It 
is also clear that they planned to dive 
in Lake Titicaca and wasted no time in 
getting there. It is now beyond dispute 
that some artifacts have been brought 
up from the lake bottom, and it is pos- 
sible that other finds await discovery. 

Finally, there is at least some evidence 
of a cover-up. If ceramics or other ar- 
tifacts have been found that do not figure 
in the police report, this fact should be 
made public. If the Japanese divers ac- 
tually possessed a diving permit from 
the Navy, then it seems their punish- 
ment was overly harsh. If the National 
Institute of Archaeology cooperated with 
the divers before their arrest, the Ja- 
panese were misled. 

We hope this article will induce others 
to come forward with relevant informa- 
tion so that if important archaeological 
remains exist in Lake Titicaca, they can 
be adequately protected and examined 
by qualified experts. oO 
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INSIDE 
SOUTH AMERICA 


f the countless explorers and re- 
searchers who traipse across the 
surface of the South American continent 
each year, barely a handful venture 
beneath it. Those who do, enter a world 
that is one of the least known in South 
America and perhaps the most intriguing. 
South America abovsids in caves, many 
yet to be fully explored. The difficult 
terrain, together with the sheer size of 
the continent, has discouraged serious 
spelunking on a large scale. 
In many cases, horses and other pack 


Photographs By Pierre Strinati 


animals are necessary to reach caves, and 
vehicles must occasionally be floated 
down rivers on balsa rafts. 

Local guides are required to locate 
caves in remote areas which may lack 
detailed maps or even accurate directions. 

The work of biospelunker Pierre Stri- 
nati of Switzerland (whose photographs 
appear on these pages) has contributed 
to a growing reservoir of information on 
caving in South America. Strinati has 
researched plant and invertebrate life of 
caves in several South American coun- 


MAP: 1. Guacharo Cave located near Caripe, 
Cave near Iporanga, 5. Gruta de Tapagem nei 
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Altredo Jahn Cave near Birongo, 3. Murcielagos Cave near San Sebastian and Lomo del Miedo, 4. Aerias 
Sao Paulo, 6. Gruta de Arequita near Minas, and 7. Brujas Cave in the Mendoza District. 


LEFT: Caver Michel Je Bret in Brazil's Aerias 
Cave with huge crystalline formation. BELOW 
LEFT: Bats living in ceiling recess in the Alfre- 
do Jahn Cave. Many small colonies are dispers- 
ed throughout the numerous galleries which are 
connected by rivers. An abundance of guano 
covers the cave's floor. BELOW RIGHT: Sub- 
terranean lake in the three-km fong Alfredo Jahn 
Cave. Located mear Birongo in the Miranda re- 
gion of Venezuela, the cave was first discover- 
ed in 1952. Strinati noted that pseudoscorpions 
and various species of spiders inhabit the do- 
zen entrances to this cave. 


tries, and his investigations will provide 
valuable information for spelunkers in 
the future. , 

What Strinati found is set forth in a 
French language abstract in which he has 
recorded primarily biological observa- 
tions on five South American caves. 

Among them is the well known Gua- 
charo Cave in the Monagas region of 
Venezuela, first investigated by the 
German naturalist Alexander Von Hum- 
boldt in 1799. Among cavers, this cavern 
is probably the most popular in South 


America, according to Strinati, though 
it still remains to be fully explored. 
Strinati and three companions covered 
roughly eight kilometers of Guacharo 
Cave and visited the nesting areas of the 
guacharo, the strange cave dwelling bird 
that inhabits the interior. There they 


ABOVE. LEFT: Mammoth collection of stalagmites in Gruta da Tapagem. 
This complex is located in the Sao Paulo area at an altitude of 380 meters. 
Yet to be studied by specialists, Tapagem stretches four km in a series 
of vast, well-defined chambers. ABOVE RIGHT: Stalagmite in Gruta da 


BELOW LEFT: Gathering samples of aquatic life 
in Aerias Cave located near Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
This cave was studied by zoologists as early as 
the turn of the century. 


BELOW RIGHT: Cavers at the entrance of Vene- 
zuela's Murcielagos Cave, This is a small, dry 
cave, 200 meters in length which ends in a vast 
chamber 110 m high. Despite its name (translat- 
ed as “Bat Cave"), the only inhabitants yet ob- 
served are spiders. 


Tapagem. 


took samples of aquatic life from /the 
subterranean water courses. 
In the Sao Paulo district of ‘azil, 


Strinati spent several days in the vast 
Aerias Cave where speleologists have con- 
ducted studies of bat and aquatic |life. 
In the same region, Strinati explored 
sections of the four-kilometer Gruta da 
Tapagem. The entrance to this cave, as 


recently been equipped with lights and 
steps for visitors, but cavers can venture 
beyond into remoter reaches containing 
a series of vast, well-defined chambers. 

Strinati has explored other caves in 
Argentina and Uruguay, providing des- 
criptions and collecting specimens. 

Those wishing to contact Mr. Strinati 
may write: 35, Chemin Du Pré-Langard, 
1223 Cologny, Switzerland. 


The creatures are the ugliest in nature, the 
shell not unlike the top of an old hackney 
coach, as black as jet; and so is the outside of 
the skin, but shriveled and very rough. 


The above is the unflattering, though 
hardly inaccurate remark of a privateer 
upon first encountering the giant tor- 
toises of the Galapagos Islands. These 
venerable reptiles have given the archi- 
pelago its name — galapago in Spanish 
meaning “giant tortoise.” 

Fray Tomas de Berlanga, Bishop of 
Panama, discovered the 13 islands in 1535, 
and life for the tortoise took a turn for 
* the worse. 

Explorer, bucaneers, merchants and 
later whalers and sealers followed Ber- 
langa to the Galapagos where they found 
an abundance of tortoises. 

The voyagers feasted on tortoise meat, 
melted the fat into valuable oil and ship- 
ped their mammoth shells to European 
museums. 

By 1850, according: to one account, 
every whaling and sealing ship in the 
South Pacific dropped anchor off*the Ga- 
lapagos to take on a supply of live tor- 
toise which would provide fresh meat on 
the rough months ahead. 

Mature tortoises weigh around 300 
kilos, and some species grow to more 
than two meters in length. Six to eight 
men were needed to hoist a _ tortoise 
aboard a ship, but when it was slaughter- 
ed later on, it would supply the crew 
with 100 kilos of meat. 


To determine whether a tortoise was 
sufficiently fat for slaughter, it was cus- 


Where Life Is A 
HISS AND A GRUNT 


By William Hornyak 


tomary to make a slit beneath the tail 
through which the interior of the body 
could be seen. Tortoises not suitably fat 
are said to have recovered completely 
from this severe operation. 


Some 200,000 tortoises are believed to 
have been killed by man, and four of the 
fourteen species of Geoshelone elephan- 
topus have become extinct in the last 
four centuries. 

The lot of the giant Galapagos tortoises 
has improved in recent decades. Some 
7,500 now inhabit the islands which the 
Ecuadorian government has turned into 
a national park. 

Here they are protected from hunting, 
and scientists and environmentalists in 
recent years have been studying ways to 
increase their numbers. 


Tortoises travel long distances to reach 
the watering holes on the islands, crawl- 
ing night and day covering about six 
‘kilometers in 24 hours. Once at a water- 
ing hole, a tortoise typically “buries his 
head in water above his eyes and swal- 
lows.great mouthfuls at the rate of about 
ten a minute,” noted Darwin on his visit 
to the islands. A tortoise drinks only 
once or twice a month, but a water sack 
in its body allows it to survive for periods 
up to a year without drinking. In periods 
of drought, the inhabitants of the islands 
often killed tortoises for the water they 
contained. Broad well beaten paths lead 
down from the inland watering holes 
towards the sea coast, and it is by follow- 
ing these paths that the Spaniards first 
found drinkable water on the islands. 


oe or | 


During the mating season, the male ut- 
ters a hoarse roar or bellowing which, it 
is said, can be heard at a distance of 
more than a hundred meters. The sex 
drive of a male tortoise is so strong that 
at times he will try to mate with a large 
rock. 


When left undisturbed, tortoises often 
live more than a hundred years. Today 
the greatest number can be found on the 
largest of the islands, Isabela, where a 
fascinating evolutionary phenomenon has 
occurred. Five distinct sub-species have 
evolved, each occupying a separate habi- 
tat which roughly corresponds to the five 
voleanoes on the island. The species 
around Volcan Alcedo, the smallest of the 
five volcanoes, is the largest and appar- 
ently the most healthy group in the entire 
archipelago. There are 4,000 of these 
short necked, dome-shelled tortoises 
which represent about 40% of all the 
tortoises on the Galapagos Islands. 


Giant land tortoises have inhabited the 
Galapagos for several hundred thousand 
years, but how they came to this group 
of islands 500 miles off the-South Amer- 
ican coast is still not fully understood. 
Petrified remains dating from the Ter- 
tiary Period (60 million years ago) have 
been found distributed over several con- 
tinents, but sometime towards the ended 
of that epoch it is believed the tortoise 
disappeared from the mainland. 


WILLIAM HORNYAK is a writer for the Inter-Ame- 


rican Press Association. 
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A itonites are still debating the cause 
of a mysterious cloud of poison gas 
that killed five persons. The lethal gas 
which blew in from the sea forced 
thousands to flee their homes along the 


Atlantic coast of southern Brazil and. 


eastern Uruguay. 

Though the Brazilian government’s 
Official report says the gas was produced 
by an explosive growth in the ocean’s 
plankton population — a natural, if bi- 
zarre occurrence — other scientists con- 
tend the source is a shipment of danger- 
ous chemicals sunk offshore some years 


ago. 

‘Whatever the reason, it all happen- 
ed in early April after an unusually high 
tide, said Laerte Lima, a resident’ official 
in charge of the Brazilian beach resort 
of Hermenegildo near the Uruguayan 
border. 

When the water receded, he said, 
dead shellfish and other sea creatures, 
piled 20 centimeters high, covered the 
shore as far as one could see. 


Lima, whose story was interrupted by 


Atlantic 
Ocean 


fits of coughing (which I soon joined in 
a sickening duet) added, “Afterwards 
came the hacking cough, then nausea.and 
a severe sore throat. 

“Dogs and cats began to die, even 
sheep and horses. Strangely, the gas only 
seems to affect an area 200 meters from 
the shore.” 
~ Jt all sounds like a science fiction 
thriller, but it prompted Brazilian Health 
Minister Paulo de Almeida Machado to 
call it the biggest ecological disaster in 
his country’s history. 

Brazilian Environment Secretary Pau- 
lo Nogueira Netto said his government 
was asking French marine scientist 


Jacques Cousteau for help in solving the 


mystery. 

In the meantime, the catching and 
eating of fish and shellfish has been ban- 
ned along a wide sector of the coast in 
both countries. 

The area hardest hit was around 
Hermenegildo, 15 km north of the Uru- 
guayan border. Later in April, the gas 
was reported as far south as the Uru- 


DOMESTIC animals ‘such as this horse were also victims 


DEATH 


TIDE 


By Hugo Scarone 
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guayan seaside resorts near Punta del 
Este. It spread northwards to Brazilian. 
beaches in the state of Rio Grande do 
Sul where it was blamed for the death 
of five workers. ; 


DEAD shellfish killed by the poison gas 


Chuy is a typical border town, half 
Uruguayan, half Brazilian. Both proud 
and concerned about being visited by so 
many high officials, scientists and jour- 
nalists, local residents sometimes either 
tell clearly exaggerated stories or refuse 
to say anything. 

But Dr. Juan Jose Canclini, head of 
the Chuy Hospital on the Uruguayan side, 
told me that the origin of the gas is still 
unknown. 

“What is certain,” he said, “is that the 
gas affects animals and people in dif- 
ferent ways. Large numbers of shellfish 
and crustaceans were wiped out.” 

“Fish, on the other hand, did not suf- 
fer directly, but the destruction of clams, 
their principal diet, will disrupt the 
ecological balance, and starvation threat- 
ens to kill off such larger marine animals 
as the shark and the sea wolf.” 

Dr. Canclini said that almost all those 
who breathed the gas suffered severe 
coughs, nausea and sore throat, including 
34 pupils and the teacher at a nearby 
school — an unwelcome practical lesson 
in ecology. 

Aguas Dulces, a small but increasingly 
popular beach resort near Castillos, is 
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a traditional shark fishing center. Like 
Hermenegildo, it was abandoned after 
the poison gas left its fine sandy beaches 
littered with dead shellfish, sea wolves 
and “toninas” (black dolphins). 


ince the gas first appeared in early 

April, about 300 scientists from 
Brazil and Uruguay have made their way 
to the stricken zone. 

The Brazilian research ship Trindade 
and the Uruguayan-registered Lamatra 
took’samples of coastal waters for ana- 
lysis, and planes from both countries 
monitored gas levels over the area. 

‘ The “official” theory, supported by 
. both Jair Soares, health secretary of the 
Brazilian state of Rio Grande do Sul, and 
Victor Bertullo of the Uruguayan Na- 
tional Fisheries Institute, is that the gas 
results from a natural ocean pheno- 
menon — gone wild. 

Commonly known as the “red tide,” 
it is an annual end-of-summer population 
explosion of plankton — the single-celled 
organism that is the food base for all 
larger marine life. Bertullo believes that 
an unusually large red tide “deoxigeniz- 
ed the coastal waters and released a 
toxic hydrosulphuric gas into the air.” 

' Heavy waves crashing on the shore, 
he said, dispersed the gas over a wide 
area, like an aerosol spray, causing na- 
sogastric irritation. Lacking oxygen, mas- 
sive numbers of sea creatures suffocated. 

Meanwhile, Brazil’s health department 
has denied reports that the gas came 
from a sunken cargo of mercury — own- 
ed by the Dow Chemical Co. — said to 
have gone down with the wreck of the 
Brazilian ship Taquari seven years ago. 

Yet in 1974, Uruguay’s then President 
Juan Maria Bordaberry received a report 
from the ship’s agents which said there 
was mercury and other “very valuable” 
chemicals aboard. 

The wreckage of the Taquari, which 
lies in shallow waters off Cabo Polonio, 
Uruguay, some 90 km from the border, 
broke up in an exceptionally high tide 
March 31. 

Reports, statements and denials have 
prompted Brazilian congressmen to ask 
Health Minister Almeida Machado to 
“tell the whole truth,” in the words of 
opposition Senator Gilvan Roacha. 
“fither the minister is hiding something, 
which is extremely serious,” he said, “or 
the ministry is incompetent, which is 
even more serious.” He went on to imply 
that the term “national security” was 
being used to conceal relevant informa- 
tion. 

At the same time, Dr. Luis Caviglia, 
president of the Uruguayan institute of 
environmental preservation, dismisses the 
natural cause theory, and says the gas 
is the result of a toxic chemical coming 
in contact with the air. 

Analyzing water samples, scientists in 
Rio Grande do Sul have found high levels 
of menthyl-isothiocyanate, a powerful in- 
secticide that produces toxic gases when 
it comes in contact with water. 

Some investigators believe such an in- 
secticide might have been dumped over- 
board by the Brazilian ship Itapage 
when it went adrift near the coast some 
years ago. oO 


CVZCO-AMAZONICO / Peru 


THE CUZCO AMAZONICO LODGE CONSISTS OF A NUMBER OF HUTS MADE 

ENTIRELY OF LOCAL MATERIALS: ON ONE SIDE IS THE RIVER, ON THE 

OTHER VIRGIN RAIN FOREST. YOU CAN WALK FOR A COUPLE OF HOURS 

AND WONDER IF YOU HAVE SEEN THE SAME SPECIES OF TREE TWICE. 

EVERY ONE SEEMS TO BE DIFFERENT. YOU CAN OBSERVE TWO OR THREE 
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ANIMALS TO BE SEEN FROM THE RIVERSIDE INCLUDE TURTLES, CROCODILES, CAIMAN 
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HISTORICAL — 


The Aguarunas of the Upper Maranon 


N July of the year 1924 we were in Jaen 

— “we” being my husband and myself. 
Jaen is a small town in the northern interior 
of Peru. The work on hand was to make a sur- 
vey of the bird life from the Pacific to the 
Amazon. 

The country was practically unknown. In 
the grand old days of the rubber hoom, men 
went down the river to Iquitos with cattle, but 
on one of those fine days, the big ‘patron’ of 
the Upper Marafion, Sefior Oscar Lavalle and 
his employees to the number of about fifty 
were killed, only two of_the party escaping. 
Since that time — about ten years ago — very 


few have been the daring spirits who have ven- 


tured into the Aguaruna country. 

The people of Jaen, when they saw our pre- 
parations, shook their heads, declared us reck- 
less individuals, silly imbeciles, hopeless luna- 
tics! We were going to our death, they said. 
No man went down the river and came back 
alive, so what would happen to a woman, they 
asked. They recounted all the killings and fi- 
nished up with details of the Lavalle Massacre. 

I think I must be a coward at heart. After 
hearing objections from so many people, I felt 
slightly nervous about the trip. I determined 
to have my gun always loaded at hand. I would 
put traps all around the house. I would never 
go out alone, and made many other ridiculous 
resolutions, ‘that I never attempted to keep. 

Once on the trail, the spirit of adventure 
returned and fears went to the winds. We were 
merrily into our journey when four days later, 
as we were approaching Pomara, an armed 
Aguaruna and his wife suddenly stepped out 
of the forest and greeted us. 

It is all very well to read about savages, to 
see them in photographs, or at the cinema; 
but when you actually meet, face to face, a 
thoroughbred, long-haired, naked, armed Indian 
for the first time, and in his native haunts, it 
sort of takes your breath away. 

“Too late now for idle fears,” I comforted 
myself. “Adventures are for the venturesome 
and heigh ho for the adventure!” 

Eventually the whole tribe came out to meet 
us, men, women and children! They chattered, 
Jaughed, tried to make us know by signs what 


they said, gave up, laughed again, then went- 


away and brought us presents of yuca. Bowls 
of masato were brought to us. Having been 
told that it was a great offence to refuse this 
sign of hospitality, we made a valiant pretence 
of partaking thereof — and that with the full 
knowledge of the method of its preparation. 

For a day or two, the young girls and chil- 
dren were afraid and scampered away when 
we came in sight. Little by little they got ac- 
customed to us, and for my part, in a few days, 
I felt as much at home with the Indians as.if 
I had lived with them for years. ; 

Along its whole length, the Marafion is 
peopled by various subtribes of Aguarunas (a 
Quechua word, Yaguaruna, meaning “men of 
blood” or “bloodthirsty men”). 

To all appearances, they seem a happy 
peaceful people. They pass their time building 
new houses, cultivating yuca, hunting, fishing, 
cutting out canoes, weaving, making baskets, 
blow-pipes, decorations, etc. The. housés they 
make are large and high. The size is remark- 
able, especially in comparison with the small 
huts made by their'neighbours. 


By Elsie Watkins 


I thought I might broach the subject of 
head reducing, Samaren, the chief, did not ap- 
pear to resent my questions, and told me that 
he cuts off the head, sews the mouth, cooks it 
(the head not the mouth) in water with some 
herbs, then for three days keeps rubbing it 
with a round hot stone. : 

I remembered the story of the “gringo” 


who got his own head reduced when inquiring. 


too minutely into the reducing process, so I 


did not venture to be too inquisitive about what 
herbs are used. 

I have. always been told that the time re- 
quired is three months. Samaren says that it 
is not so, that the actual reducing takes three 
days, but the man in charge of the work has 
to fast for three months, while the whole tribe 
has to accompany him in the fast for the first 
three days. 

Only the heads of important enemies are 
reduced. The reducing-is done by a chief or 


* wives. 


some important person. They hate to do it, re- 
garding it as a ceremony that has to be gone 
through with, and the sooner they sell the head 
the better they are pleased... 

One day the baby was playing with a doll, 
one of the common celluloid dolls, that are to 
be seen in shops all over Peru. The women 
became excited when they saw it, and I, think- 
ing they were curious to handle the toy as they 
were with most of our belongings, was going 
to let them examine it. When they jumped back 
in horror I could not understand their attitude 
until I discovered they thought the doll was 
the reduced body of some gringo, it being pink 
in color. From this I gather that they reduce 
bodies as well as heads, although I was unable 
to verify my conjectures: It was a long time 
before I could convince them.that the doll was 
only a plaything made by human hands... 

As to ceremonies: no ceremony is held at 
either birth or marriage; When a young fellow 
thinks he is man enough to marry, he looks 
around for-a girl. He has to prove himself man 
enough, by taking lots of natema (explanation 
given further on), and by being a good hunter 
and warrior. He must also be old enough. They 
do not allow mere boys to marry. 

As far as I could judge by appearances, 
they are about twenty-five years old when they 
marry. Having satisfied all these claims to man- 
hood, the young Indian makes his first advance 
by bringing water and firewood to the prospec- 
tive mother-in-law, not to the girl, she being 
only a child of about ten to twelve years. If the 
mother accepts the gifts, the young man may 
start making love, while continuing to bring 
fuel and water. The acceptance of these com- 
modities implies the father’s consent as well as 
the mother’s. When the lover thinks he has 
made some progress, he begins to hunt, and the 
more game he brings, the more favour he re- 
ceives in the household. 

Later on, if the husband turns out well, 
he may get another wife, though as a rule, 
only the chiefs or sons of chiefs get two 
In such cases, the two wives live 
peaceably and happily together in the same 
house without any jealousy whatsoever, while 
the husband gives them equal attention and 
affection. ‘ 

The only terrible thing I saw during my 
stay with the Aguarunas was the self-inflicted 
punishment of a young man. The lad had 
spoken angrily to his sister at a masateo. 

He did not have to be advised or forced 
to do anything, since he knew the punish- 
ment, even though it had been committed 
under the influence of masato. He. gathered _ 
the leaves of three plants, and gave them to 
the women to prepare, the offended sister 
assisting? 

The preparation ready, the drum was 
sounded to call the chief men. Then the boy 
was lain on the floor; not on his bed. His 
loin-cloth was sewn between the legs to prevent 
him from being able to get up and so that 
he could be more easily controlled when un- 
conscious. ‘ 

He then drank some of the liquid. Every 
now and then he took a little more, until he 
became dazed. . 

In a short time the pupils of his eyes 
became dilated. His body began to twitch. He 
then fell into a heavy sleep as if intoxicated. 


The men, to the number of about twelve, 
never Jeft him for a single minute. They kept 
feeling his head, his feet, his heart and _ his 
hands. Every now and° again they put re- 
medies on his ankles and wrists. One minute 
they lifted his head up, the next’ minute they 
put it down again. Then they blew by turn on 
his forehead this to blow out the evil spirit 
that had entered him and made him speak 
angrily to his sister, and also for the purpose 
of giving him their strength. 

His colour turned a horrible yellow. Now 
and again he would half wake up, mutter to 
himself and try to rise, This sleeping and 
raving lasted for two days and nights, and 
never for a minute did the twelve men leave 
him. On the third day he woke up sane, look- 
ing like a skeleton. He had to fast another 
two days eating only specially prepared food. 
The day after he was back at his hunting 
again as if nothing had happened. 

To. me the punishment seemed a terrible 
one for such a small crime. The wonder is 
that they do not die under this opiate. 

The natema mentioned above is one of the 
opiates they use. It is given to the boys from 
the age of five or six, up to the time they 
are men of twenty-five years of age and ready 
to marry. It is used with the purpose of mak- 
ing them brave and fearless; to fear neither 
man, animals or spirits. Under its ‘influence, 
the boys are supposed to dream of hunting 
tigers, and killing enemies. 

The natema is given for about five suc- 
cessive days every six weeks or so. On the 
day of the natema-taking, the: boys have to 
fast. They may eat a little yuca .but no 
meat is allowed. After midday the call rings 
out from the house of the man in charge, who 
is always a man of experience. When the boys 
enter the house not a word is spoken, not a 
sound breaks the stillness, even the—baby is 
not allowed to cry. It is hushed or taken where 
the sound of its crying cannot penetrate. The 
boys take the drug in sips until they become 
intoxicated, and the man in charge gives them 
the sign to go. One by one they go out as 
the opiate takes effect. 

Dazed und stumbling they run along the 
secret path they have made in the forest, till 
they arrive at the little avanta (hut). Once 
inside they fall down in a deep sleep, and are 
supposed to dream. 

As the boys must not speak a word until 
the next day, the men try not to have to 
walk in the forest in natema time, but if they 
should by chance meet a boy running to his 
hut, they turn aside and hide behind a tree 
till he passes. 

* Each boy must sleep alone, though the 
younger ones, those from ten to twelve years 
or so, may be within calling distance of one 
another. The men of twenty to. twenty-five years 
must not tell one another where they have 
their huts, and usually build them in the 
depths of the forests. . 

The following morning all return, eat yuca 
only, and in the afternoon take moré?natema. 
They recount their dreams to the man who 
administers the opiate. To dream of the hunt 
is supposed to be good, the boy in such a 
case is sure to be a good hunter. To dream 
of war is even better; the hoy is sure to be 
a great warrior, To dream of a woman is 
had, so bad that the boy stops taking natema 
till the next natema time! 

As to the physical effect of the drug, I 
cannot pass an opinion. It is supposed to be 
beneficial rather than harmful, and in any 


case the fasting that accompanies the natema-. 


Nos faltaba 


Volamos todos los miércoles 


. la linea aérea Sudamericana Io lleva! 
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taking must be good, as they are inclined to 
over-eat. As for the moral effect, to believe 
they are good hunters helps thén to be good 
hunters. 

The day after the natema, all the boys go 
out with their blowpipes on one shoulder, and 
their poisoned darts in a case swung over 
the other. By ten o’clock they are back again, 
with about two dozen little birds tied around 
their waists. True the birds are only tiny 
little honeycreepers, but two dozen of them 
make a dinner, and it means two dozen sue- 
cessful shots. ° 

There is no play for a few days more, no 
teasing of the parrot, or the monkey; only 
the serious work of men — the hunt. The 
big lads and men go out for three or four 
days to hunt monkeys and other large animals, 
and if they are. not successful, they do not 
blame the scarcity of game, but say they have 
not taken enough natema.... ; 

All things come to an end and so did our 


visit. A day came when we had to send for the 
animals. We packed up and were ready for 
the road. 

The whole tribe was in front of the house, 
as on the day of our arrival. We mounted, 
gave the ceremonious wave over their heads, 
and bade them “pohomata” (goodbye). The 


forest echoed with their loud “ayu” (very well). . 


Reluctantly we set out for the outposts of 
the land of the “Christian,” and that night 
headed back to Santa Rosa — hack to the 
toy farms, to the small men, the small houses, 
the small pots, the small fires, the small 
everything — hack to the slow sleepy way of 
speaking, to the “no hay” and the “mafianas” 
— hack to the land of fleas, rum and malaria. 

The inhabitants of Santa Rosa and the 
Yungas are descended from fugitive Aguarunas. 
One may be forgiven for wondering whether 
they are better off today with what they call 
civilization, than they were wandering naked 
in the mighty forests of the Amazon. Oo 
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Along ihe Gringo Trail 


By Jack Epstein. A Budget Travel Guide 
to Latin America. And/Or Press, Berke- 
ley, California, 1977. 460 pp., maps, sketch- 
es and bibliography. US$6.95. 

Even with the best of guidebooks, trav- 
eling is ultimately a personal experience. 

Epstein acknowledges this and thus 
goes beyond providing a long list of rates, 
time schedules, and places not to miss. 
His book is an attempt to orient trav- 
elers to the realities of Latin American 
countries and peoples and guide them in 
exploring, mingling, coping and finding 
their way. . 

It’s delightful reading, and while clear- 
ly aimed at the young “hip” traveler with 
lots of time and little money, the sec- 
tion of general information at the begin- 
ning contains food for thought for 
all: blurbs on machismo, “hippie” har- 
rassment, drugs, anti-Americanism and 
the social climate in Latin America, as 
well as tips on visas, health and how to 
receive money and mail from home. 

The author knows Latin America as a 
Peace Corps volunteer and a long-term 
traveler. He is enthusiastic and encourag- 
es the potential traveler to seek the ex- 
periences he can only have by learning 
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Spanish and by making his own way, 
hitching, trucking or whatever. 

All the Latin American countries re- 
ceive individual treatment but Epstein 
emphasizes Mexico, Guatemala and the 
Andean countries of Peru, Bolivia, Ecua- 
dor and Colombia; all apparently well- 
trodden places on the “gringo trail,” and 
clearly some of his personal favorites, 
too. 

He has no qualms about completely ig- 
noring Acapulco in the chapter on Mexi- 
co, while telling us where psychedelic 
mushrooms can be found growing in the 
hills above Oaxaca. 

And if they don’t do the trick, he then 
spends five and a half of the 43 pages 
dedicated to Peru on complete instruc- 
tions for selecting, buying and chewing 
coca leaves. 

Venezuela he virtually dismisses as too 
expensive. Paraguay he considers pleas- 
ant and friendly but here, as through- 
out the book, he fails to mention some 
important and interesting sites such as 
the wonderful 17th century Franciscan 
church at Yaguaron, outside of Asuncion. 

But then he does tell us about a wild- 
life sanctuary in Madre de Dios, Peru. 

My only real complaint is a bit of mo- 
ral hypocrisy, as I see it. 


EXPLORERS CLUB BOOKLIST 


Epstein goes to great lengths to tell 
us how not to be ugly gringos, but then 
encourages us to escape paying entrance 
fees to archaeological ruins — fees which 
one hopes are used for maintenance. Is 
the emphasis on budget travel carried to 
an extreme? 

The omissions will no doubt frustrate 
some, and the author's relaxed language 
and leftist politics may alienate others, 
but the book offers a lot of thought-pro- 
voking extras in an enjoyable format 
that should be of interest even to a bet- 
ter-heeled or less hip traveler. 


— Bryna Herbold 


The Road to Tamazunchale 


By Ron Arias. West Coast Poetry 
Review, 1975. 107 pp. US$5. Available 
from the publisher, 1335 Dartmouth 
Drive, Reno, Nevada 89509. 

The road to where? Arias tells us that 
Tamazunchale Ta-ma-sun-cha-leh) is a 
small Mexican town considered a tropical 
paradise by hunters and naturalists alike. 
In his book, however, it is a never-never- 
land which turns out to be the end of 
the road for his old and dying Chicano 
lead character. 

We meet Fausto Tejano in the first 
chapter stubbornly resisting the un- 
glamorous end of his years in a dingy 
dirty Los Angeles barrio. 

Throughout the novel, he searches for 
something of fame and immortality, 
climbing Machu Picchu, saving scores of 
illegal immigrants and leading ranks of 
valiant soldiers before he must lay down 
‘this sombrero and call it quits for good, 

Unfortunately, it’s hard to tell where 
fantasy leaves off and reality begins, 
as the plot rambles from dream to 
dialogue and then rambles on. 

Fausto Tejano turns into Don Fausto, 
complete with cape and sword. Enlist- 
ing a Peruvian Indio as his faithful San- 
cho Panza, he emerges, hoe in hand, a 
17th century tragi-comic hero lost in a 
modern world of smog, cucarachas and 
double-strength Sanka. His refusal to give 
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into such a dull death gives the novel 
its connective thread. 

Fausto’s companion is a ponchoed Peru- 
vian who, chicha-drinking and Quechua- 
* speaking, makes the book meaningful 
from a South American point of view. 
But it’s really aimed at those farther 
north of the equator. 

If you can believe (and stay with) a 
20th century Chicano don Quixote with 
and ever-trusty Sancho, then you will 
like the book. But in this, his first 
novel, Arias does not pick up where 
Cervantes left off and, although artistic 
in places, for this reader, it was a bumpy 
ride. 

—tLisa Braverman 


Hand Carved and Decorated Gourds of 
Peru 


By Eleanor Menzie. Karneke Publish- 
ers, 1976; 73 pp., 82 illustrations; 24 x 16 
em format, hard cover. 

Not many years ago, during my first 
venture into the jungle, while in a state 
of food-variety deprivation, I took an axe 
to a lovely long yellow Peruvian gourd. 
I barely managed to split it despite a 

“frenzied hour session priming the cut 
line with knives, hack saw, machete and 
can opener. Never did I taste a diviner 
squash, 

Later, after becoming aquainted with 
the art of gourd carving, I was not sur- 
prised to find that a more practical and 
less exhausting use of this vegetable in- 
volved scratching designs upon its sur- 
face. But I was amazed to learn that 
many of these decorated gourds had their 
tops cut, open. How do they do it? 

I jumped at Eleanor Menzie’s book 
for the answer. 

Gourds of Peru spends 1'4 pages on 
the cultivation and types of gourd plants 
(Bizarre shapes are achieved by tying 
strips of cloth around gourds at strategic 
places). 
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The next six odd pages of text offer 
an outline of the history of gourd carv- 
ing through the Pre-Columbian, Colonial, 
Republic and Contemporary Periods 
(Early coastal settlers tied dried gourds 
under their rafts for flotation and used 
the larger varieties for baby hammocks. 
Post-Pizarro times saw an increase in 
gourd production to provide containers 
for wine, cane liquor and honey on the 
long sea voyages to Europe. Best-known 
for portraying scenes of daily rural life, 
the gourd often provided a method for 
recording tragic events such as Indian 
uprisings). 


VILLAGE SCENE on 26 cm high Porongo-type 
gourd shows farmers with oxen tilling the fields 


Menzie’s concluding description of 
carving techniques inspires such con- 
fidence that I feel ready to tackle a 
gourd if the artistic inclination suddenly 
hits me. However, when it comes to 
cutting the top off... 

The 82 black and white photos are the 
real delight of Menzie’s book, particularly 
the illustrations of colonial and pre-Co- 
lumbian gourds which are so difficult 
to find in museums. ' 

So if you are charmed by Peruvian 
carved gourds (whether for their dur- 
ability or otherwise) and can’t manage 
shipping back home eighty some gourds, 
Gourds of Peru is a pleasing substitute. 


— Marcella Homer 
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Lining It Up 


Just outside the town of Nazca, Peru, 
640 kilometers south of Lima, the desert 
plains look like a giant sketchbook. 

The Nazca Indians who flourished 
along a nearby river basin between 100 
and 700 A.D. etched some 30 enormous 
figures of fish and other animals into the 
desert floor. Hardly noticeable on the 
ground, the individual figures can only be 
seen from the air. Their purpose and 
meaning are still unclear and they rate 
among the more intriguing mysteries of 
archaeology. 

One figure alone, the lizard, stretches 
150 meters across the rock-strewn pampa 
and all around are hundreds of intersect- 
ing geometric lines which run over the 
plains for miles. 

The lines were possibly part of an an- 
cient calendar created by the Nazcans, 
though a more outlandish theory claims 
‘they were an ancient airfield for extra- 
terrestrials who visited the earth cen- 
turies ago. 

Whatever they are, the Nazca Lines are 
worth seeing. An eight-hour bus ride 
from Lima, Nazca is a pleasant valley 
town of 20,000 people with several good 
hotels and pensions. 

Due to many requests for information 
about the lines, here’s some advice if you 
plan to go. 

The Nazca Lines are best seen by air 
although there is an observation tower 
just off the Pan American Highway about 
32 km north of the city. You can see a 
few figures from the tower, but don’t try 
to get a closer look on foot. The lines are 


Maria Reiche overlooking the Nazca Lines. Photo: 
Peter Frost. 
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extremely delicate and walking on them 
will cause irreparable damage. 

There’s a firm in Nazca that offers half- 
hour plane rides over the lines for US$25. 
Reservations can be made at the Hotel 
Monte Carlo, across: from the tourist 
hotel, or you can take a blue and yellow 
colectivo to the airstrip, three kilometers 
south of town. ; 

There’s a lot of dipping and turning 
during the flight so eat lightly before you 
go. You'll have to squirm about the tiny 
cabin to take photographs, but the pilots 
are glad to make a second and even a 
third pass if you've missed a good shot. 

The pilot hands out a map of the plains 
before the flight indicating where all the 
figures will be found, but don’t count on 
him for any detailed information. 

If you have a couple of days, you might 
want to meet Maria Reiche, the 74-year- 


‘old German mathematician who has 


studied the Nazca Lines for more than 30 
years. She lives at the tourist hotel where 
she usually lectures in the evenings. Stop 
by this hotel and pick up her well-written, 
illustrated and trilingual book on the 
lines. 


Mountain Waichdog 


The March/April issue of Alpine Infor- 
mation reports that a committee of the 
International Union of Alpine Associa- 
tions (UIAA) is considering a plan to 
have its member clubs and host coun- 
tries report all expeditions to Asia and 
South America. The organization hopes 
this practice will put it in a position to 
act as arbiter in disputes and prevent 
overuse of certain areas. 

Write Alpine Information, P.O. Box 
4875, Washington, D.C. 20008. 


Down the Drain 


Sad but true, the only thing many 
people. know about South America just 
isn’t so. 

No matter what they say, water in the 
Southern Hemisphere does not necessar- 
ily swirl down the drain counter-clock- 
wise. Nor does water in the Northern 
Hemisphere always turn clock-wise. 

On both sides of the equator, it’s the 
shape of the tub or basin and not the 
earth’s rotation or any other natural 
phenomenon that determines the direc- 
tion of the swirl. 

The rotation of the earth does have an 
influence (named the Coriolis Force after 


“French engineer Gaspard Coriolis) on 


large bodies of water, but bathtubs — 
and even swimming pools — are much 
too small to be affected. 

According to The Dictionary of Misin- 
formation by Tom Burnam (Ballentine 
Books, 1977), it may have been Clark 


Gable who helped get the myth started, 
with a remark in the 1945 movie Adven- 
tuve that ringlets in women’s hair curl in 
one direction north of the equator and 
in the other direction south of the 
equator. 

That, of course, makes two nice the- 
ories down the drain. 


Biological Research Siation 


Scientists wishing to study rain forest 
flora and fauna are invited to use the 
facilities at the Biological Research Sta- 
tion on the Rio Palenque in western Ecua- 
dor near the city of Santo Domingo. 

The station features a small laboratory 
with electricity provided by a diesel gen- 
erator, small bedrooms with bunk beds 
and a general living/dining area. 

Group rates for scientists, US$7 per 
day; USS$10 for single scientists; US$20 
for travelers. Daily charge includes three 
meals. 


Pardon My Guarani 


Only Paraguay among the nations of 
South America has a truly bilingual pop- 
ulation. 

Almost all its people — whether In- 


‘dians or not — speak both Spanish and 


Guarani, the native Indian language, and 
the country supports a Guarani theater 
and publishes books and periodicals in 
the language. i 

Although a traveler knowing only Span- 
ish will have no problems communicat- 
ing in guay, those planning extended 
stays the countryside may wish to 
study Guarani before they go. 

A series of lessons is currently being 
published in the quarterly journal, Sur- 
vival International Review. 

For more information and instruction- 
al recordings (available in tape cassettes 
and spools), write the series’ author, 
JL. Kettle-Williams, Center for Hispanic 
Linguistic Studies, School of Languages 
and Area Studies, The Polytechnic, Hamp- 
shire Terrace, Portsmouth PO1 2EG, Unit- 
ed Kingdom. 


On the Road 


Members passing through the Club in 
Lima offer the following tidbits: 

—Costa Rica does not allow tires that 
aren’t mounted on wheel rims to be 
brought into the country. 

—A supply of US cash will come in 
very handy throughout the continent as 
traveler’s cheques are NOT accepted 
everywhere. 

—The Hippodrome, about 13 kilome- 
ters from Panama City on Via Espafia, 
is a good place to stay for those with 
camping vehicles. 

—Beware of ceviche, or marinated raw 
fish, so popular along the west coast of 
South America. It can infect man with 
fish tapeworms (Diphyllobothrirn paci- 
ficus). All uncooked fish from.these cold 
coastal waters should be considered sus- 
pect. 

—tTell anyone sending you mail not to 
use your middle name. In Latin Ame- 
rica, a person customarily uses two last 
names: father’s and mother’s maiden 
name in that order. Thus, a ‘letter to 
Mary Ann Smith would probably be 
filed under “Ann” rather than “Smith.” 

—wWhen driving a vehicle in the Andes 
it helps to have high altitude jets fitted 
to the carburetor. 

—Those wishing to climb Venezuela’s 
highest peak, Bolivar (5,002 meters), 
should contact the Club Andino (Apar- 
tado 66, Merida, Venezuela). Two per- 
mits are needed: one from’ the Defensa 
Civil (Apartado Ne 310, Merida) and the 
other. from the Instituto de Parques 
(located behind the forestry building of 
the University of Merida). 


Develop Yourself in South America 


Members of the South American Ex- 
plorers Club can use the club darkroom 
while in Lima. Equipment includes a 
Besler 23C enlarger for 35 mm and 2'/s 
X 3% format. Resin coated paper and all 
standard chemicals. Black & white only. 

The club will also develop and make 


' prints for members. Price list sent on 


request. 


fe 


... Back at the Club 


Membership cards have now been sent 
to all members: if you don’t have yours, 
please let us know immediately. 

From top, the languages on the back 
are: Quechua (Peru and Bolivia), Portu- 
guese (Brazil), German, English (Guaya- 
na, Falkland Islands, Trinidad and To- 
bago), French (Guiana), Dutch (Surinam 
and the Netherlands Antilles), Guarani 
(Paraguay), Spanish (Argentina, Bolivia, 
Chile, Columbia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, 
Uruguay and Venezuela) and Japanese. 

The message by any other name is 
the same: “A member of the South Amer- 
ican Explorers Club.” 


The Club decal is the work of Peruvian 
artist Emilio Hernandez. 

With this issue, two copies are being 
sent to each member. Extra decals are 
available from the Club for US$0.50 
(members) and US$1.00 (non-members). 


Correspondence with the Club will be 
faster and easier for all if you remember 
these three things. 

1. Include your membership number. 

2. Although our linguistic abilities are 
numerous (see page 2), they are most 
reliable in English and Spanish. 

3. Ask specific questions. Don't say 
“I’m coming to South America, could 
you send me some information?” 

We can be more helpful when we get 
a letter such as: “My friend and I are 
planning a six-week trip through Ecua- 
dor, Peru and Bolivia starting in Sep- 
tember. We would like to do some lei- 
surely hiking. Are maps available? Can 
we rent equipment locally? What will 
the weather be like? What shots would 
you recommend?” ... etc. 


Consulting services are free to mem- 
bers up to a reasonable amount of time 
In order to be fair to other members, 
we'll have to charge US$5 an hour for 
additional time spent. 

Members are liable for special expen- 
ses incurred on their behalf, such as 
long distance telephone calls, cables and 


* copying fees. 


“B: fou. | 
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Pinch Proof Pouch 


Beat the thief. More convenient than 
a money belt, the pouch is the perfect 
way to protect your checks, money and 
passport in crowded markets, hostels, 
on the street and during long bus, truck 
and plane trips. Order one today (US$5 
non-members, US$4 members) or pick 
one up at the club in Lima. Note: If or- 
dering from outside Peru, please add one 
dollar for postage charges. Allow two 
weeks for delivery. 


AMAZON SAFARI CLUB 


Civilized tour to the wild... join us 
on our summer photo-nature safaris to 
the interior of the upper Amazon Ba- 
sin... we've tamed only the price. 
Comfortable hotels & lodges, most 
meals, airfare all included. Write for 
brochure. 


Amazon Safari Club, R.D. 1, Box 2V, Elverson, 
Pa. 19520. ? 


EXPORT PROBLEMS? Try our ten 
years of experience in shipping handi- 
crafts and other goods throughout the 
world. We also handle personal gear 
for scientists, sportsmen and travelers. 


VISIT our offices and handicraft show- 
room at: Guillermo Prescott 540, San 
Isidro (Block 20, Av. Salaverry), Lima. 
TELEPHONE; Jim Plunkett, owner, at 
71-0448. OR WRITE: 


EXPORTADORES DEL INCA S.A. 
Box 6199 Lima, Peru 


OUR CRAFT SPECIALTIES include pri- 
mitive jungle art, handweavings, furs, 
ponchos and other Peruvian handi- 
crafts. : 
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Help her and her people to survive 
through SURVIVAL INTERNATIONAL” 


You can help us in our work on behalf of 
threatened tribal peoples throughout the 
world. Please)send your donation to: 

SURVIVAL, INTERNATIONAL, 

36 Craven Street, London; WC2N 5NG, 

We will send you an acknowledgement and 
information about our work by return. 


Name..., 


Address 


BLOCK CAPITALS PLEASE 


yu 
415/467-2800 


20! VISITACION AVE. 
BRISBANE, CA 94005 


REG LAKE 
4 


NOTES & TIPS 


——SS———— 


Crystals Clear Water 


Deep in their hearts, most travelers 
and backpackers know they shouldn’t 
drink the water. 

But in rural South America, the alter- 
natives are rather unattractive. Boiling 
is often impossible, Halazone tablets taste 
terrible and there’s only so much Coca 
Cola a person can take. 

Unfortunately, just being on the road 
for a while doesn’t necessarily make you 
“used to” contaminated water. Give in 
and drink it anyway and you run the 
risk of catching some sort of intestinal 
disorder. 

Some, like amoebic dysentery, giar- 
diasis and infectious hepatitis, can not 
only ruin a trip but cause recurring 
problems for years. 

Los Angeles physicians Fredrick H. 
Kahn and Barbara R. Visscher, describe 
a water purifier that is effective, rapid, 
keeps for long periods of time and leaves 
the water with more or less its original 
taste. 

Their method, written up in the May 
1975 issue of the Western Journal of 
Medicine, uses an eyedropper, a one-ounce 
glass (not plastic) bottle and four to 
eight grams (or any small quantity) of 
USP grade resublimed iodine crystals. 

To prepare the purifying solution, fill 
the one-ounce bottle with water, shake 
vigorously for 30-60 seconds, then let the 
iodine crytals settle to the bottom. 

When this solution is at body tem- 
perature, 10 cc will disinfect a liter of 
water; near freezing, 20 cc are neces- 
sary. (A calibrated lid on the iodine 
bottle can also serve as a measuring 
device.) Let the water stand for 15 min- 


utes, and it’s ready to drink. 

According to Kahn and Visscher, iodine 
is effective over a wide pH range, is not 
impaired by nitrogenous pollutants and 
“rapidly inactivates known human patho- 
gens, including the enteroviruses which 
are the most resistant to disinfection.” 

The same results can be achieved by 
adding only half as much iodine solution 
but waiting 40 minutes before drinking 
the water. 

If the water is turbid, cold or -known 
to be heavily contaminated, double the 
normal concentration of iodine solution 
and let it stand for 20 minutes. 

The iodine crystals — which shouldn't 
be used directly in the water to be 
purified, but only in solution — can be 
reused almost 1,000 times, according to 
the authors, and their shelf life is un- 
limited. 5 

The authors do not recommend this 
method for those who have a specific 
sensitivity to iodine or who have been 
treated for hyperthyroidism. 

Otherwise, they report the only danger 
lies in swallowing the crystals, but no 


fatalities from the ingestion of less than , 


15 grams have been reported, and drink- 
ing up to an ounce of the solution should 
produce no ill effects. 

For reprints of the original article, 
“Water Disinfection in the Wilderness,” 
write F. H. Kahn, M.D., 123 North San 
Vicente Blvd., Beverly Hills, CA 90211. 


Editor’s Note: Pregnant women are advised 
against the ingestion of iodine supplements 
which may cause thyroid problems for the fetus 
and newborn. 


Galapagos Ship: Fare Enough 


On a 20-year-old Norwegian cargo ship, ~ 


the Galapagos Islands are only three days 
and 6,000 Ecuadorian sucres (US$250) 
away. 

The ship, named the Pinzon, leaves 
Guayaquil roughly every three weeks for 
the 15-day round trip. Check the schedule 
under “Pinzon” at the harbor head- 
quarters (Capitan del Puerto). 


The Pinzon takes three days to reach 
the islands and three days to return 
leaving one to two days on each of five 
islands. Crossings between islands are 
made by night. 


The price covers food and transporta- 
tion. Not included is a US$5 entrance 
fee to see the five islands, now a national 
park. Only uniformed park officials are 
authorized to-receive payment. Be sure 
to get a receipt and a stamp in your pass- 
port. 


Accomodations are modest — three and 
four-bunk cabins. For a cargo boat, the 
food on board is reportedly good, espe- 
cially the juices. 

Former travelers offer the following 
tips: Bring a hat for protection from the 
sun, water purification tablets, tennis 
shoes for swimming and a snorkel and 
mask. Ask the crew about fishing trips 
and things like where the sharks are. 
Cheap food is hard to find on some 
islands. Bring some of your own just in 
case. Campfires are permitted in some 
ereas if you want to do some open air 
cooking. 

Rumor has it there is another inex- 
pensiv® boat, this one owned by the mili- 
tary, that takes passengers to the Gala- 
pagos — round trip US$250. Ask around 
the harbor for information. Regular pas- 
senger ships may charge as much as 
US$600 for the same trip. 


INVERTUR ANNOUNCES the opening of its RESORT HOTEL IN ICA 
Flights over the Nazca Lines, Excursions to Paracas and the Wine Cellars 


of the Ica Valley. Grand Opening in November. 


Street, Ica. 120 Spacious Rooms. 


Located on La Angostura 


For reservations and information, call: 408225 or 409091 in Lima, 2201 in Ica 


On the Beach 


Enclosed (with much trepidation, for 
that’s a lot of money to send off to 
an unknown entity) is $25 to cover a 
year’s membership in your club. Beyond 
that, however, I’m hoping in the near 
future. to ‘get some help from you in 
planning a trip... 

A lot of people in the (Ecuadorian) 
Andes live in small villages off the roads 
but interconnected by footpaths. The 
impression that I formed by doing some 
hiking and climbing and by flying over- 
head, is that these paths or trails form 
an informal network over the cordillera, 
connecting widely separated places, espe- 
cially in the north-south direction. 

What I’m wondering is whether they 
form a sort of “crest trail” by which a 
hiker could travel right down the moun- 
tain chain, the whole north-south length 
of Ecuador, or for that matter, all the 
way from Colombia to southern Chile? ... 

I’m hoping that you guys turn out to 
be something more than a bunch of 
longhairs who’ve figured out a scam for 
living on the beach near Callao without 
working by collecting membership dues 
from armchair travelers. 


Terry L. Johnson 

Box 584 

Prince Rupert, British Columbia 
Canada V8J 3R5 


I Hear You Knocking... 


Thank you for sending me a supply 
of the South American Explorer. It’s 
really magnificent; the articles are timely 
and interesting and the magazine is very 
well produced and edited... 

I think you are aware of the reason 
The Explorers Club in New York cannot 
accept your club as an affiliate or as 
an official chapter at present. Members 
of a chapter must also become members 
of The Explorers, which does not accept 
women as members. 


. 


GOING SOUTH? 


Consult with an Expert on 
South America 


Visit Herman Jesson at 
JESSON TRAVEL 


Suite 173 
World Trade Center 
333 S. Flower St. 


Los Angeles, California’ 90071 | 


LETTERS 


But, we should not close the doors 
entirely at this time. As a suggestion, 
let both clubs exchange courtesies. We 
will welcome your members and be de- 
lighted to have them visit us in New 
York; they will be graciously received, 
I assure you. We do not have, as you 
know, any dining or hotel accommoda- 
tions, but your members may use our 
facilities as much as feasible. 

Dr. George Van B. Cochran, Chairman 
of the Chapter Relations Committee, 
particularly asked me to be sure to ex- 
tend this invitation, with his best wishes. 
And I feel certain that our members, in 
return, would be happy to visit your 
club when on a trip to Peru. In addi- 
tion, let us exchange club periodicals... 

If any male member of your group 
would like to apply individually for 
membership in the Explorers Club here, 
let me know and we will gladly forward 
the necessary blank and information 
material. 

With warm regards, 

George V. Cooper 
The Explorers Club 
New York 


Jungular Vein 


Received the South American Explorer 
today in the mail — a totally exciting 
publication. 

I've been stomping around the house 
today in my jungle boots, trying to fig- 
ure a way to transplant myself back to 
the Amazon... 

Tom Roewitz 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


Safari and Yet So Near 


It was a thrill to get the South Ame- 
rican Explorer. I was born in Nigeria 
and from childhood have been on tours 
in Africa. Later after Nigeria became in- 
dependent, my father worked for the 
British government in Swaziland in which 
I rode and camped as well. 


BACKPACKER GUIDE SERIES needs help from 
backpackers who have discovered long distance 
hikes throughout South America for new books, 
or updates of existing editions. If interested, 
please contact: 


Bradt 409 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 02115, or 
Overmead; Monument Lane, Chalfont St. Peter, 
Bucks, England. 


The magazine’s tone reminds me of 
Africa before it was completely discover- 
ed, although even today a lot of Africa 
is completely remote and undeveloped. 
Moving to this side of the Atlantic I was 
naturally interested in South America 
but found it difficult to find much info 
— your magazine helps a lot.... 

I can answer most questions and in- 
quiries for information about Cayman. 
Cayman is basically a tax haven with 
beautiful coral reefs and clear water and 
a lot of colorful marine life. 


Charles Long 

Box 131, Savannah 

Grand Cayman, Cayman Islands 
British West Indies 


Penguin Boobie 


I would like to thank you for the news 
comment on Peruvian guano birds, “Pen- 
guins Cool on Guano Harvest,” in your 
last issue. Unfortunately, while the inten- 
tion was good, your information is inac- 
curate. . 

PESCA PERU, the national anchovy 
fishing corporation which has jurisdic- 
tion over the islands, has been delaying 
the harvest of guano on Isla Mazorca be- 
cause the birds have been in almost con 
tinuous occupancy, not because of the 
company’s incompetence. 

Second, the penguin population on Ma- 
zorca is quite small, most birds being 
Guanay cormorant, Peruvian boobies 
and Peruvian pelicans. Finally, thanks to 
the prompt action of high executives of 
PESCA PERU, the penguin is now total- 
ly protected on all guano islands and has 
a far more optimistic future than most 
Peruvian birds. 

David Duffy 
Lima, Peru 


Come Home, All is Forgiven 


We think some of your members might 
be able to help us with a book we are 
writing, dealing with the possibility of 
dinosaur and other Mesozoic survivals 
into the age of mankind. We know that 
your members have reported stories of 
the Mapinguari and other unusual crea- 
tures (see “Abominable Jungleman of 
the Amazon,’ No Comment, issue one), 
and we wondered if any of them had 
ever come across reports of unusual 
large reptilian creatures. 

We have found a few scattered reports 
of large lizards (or lizard-like creatures) 
including one from Jean de Larius in 
1556, but more recent accounts have 
been difficult to uncover... 

Thus far, the majority of our South 
American reports seem to consist of 
frauds ‘such as the Acambaro ceramics 
and the Cabrera rock carvings. We would 
like to know if there are any documented 
reports of this kind which are considered 
to be reliable. 

. Kevin W. MacAnn 
547 Pacesetter 
Riverdale, Illinois 60627 
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Whitewater Expeditions 


In 1978/79, the South American Ex- 
plorers Club will continue to support 
whitewater expeditions to run and map 
the major rivers of South’ America. At 
present, 24 rivers are believed to have 
extensive whitewater stretches totalling 
more than 150 kilometers. Only four of 
these rivers have been completely run 
from their headwaters. : 

Club members first ran and mapped 
the Apurimac and Marafion Rivers in 
Peru, and in addition mapped the Uru- 
bamba. The fourth river is the Bio-Bio 
in Chile, rafted by Sobek Expeditions. 

That leaves 20 virgin rivers. At the mo- 
ment, Laszlo Berty is attempting to com- 
plete a solo run on the Mantaro in Peru. 
Terry Brian is planning runs on.the Ori- 
noco and Caroni Rivers in Venezuela and 

. is looking for participants. Also, looking 


for interested parties are Tom Jackson . 


and Reg Lake who wish to organize ex- 
peditions to challenge the remaining ri- 
vers in Peru. : 

Either with raft or kayak, we are in- 
viting groups or individuals to come to 
South America and take part in expedi- 
tions to run new and uncharted rivers. 
Class IV whitewater skills are essential. 

The major whitewater rivers in South 
America are: 


Peru Apurimac, Maranon, Manta- 
ro, Urubamba, MHuallaga, 
Pampa, Utcubamba, Santa, 
Paucartambo. 

Colombia Magdalena, Cauca, Sogamo- 

: so. 

Venezuela Caroni, Paragua, Cama, Ori- 
noco. 

Bolivia Beni, Grande, Pilcomayo. 

Chile Bio-Bio. 

Argentina Quebrada de Humahuaca. 


Neuquen, Grande (Barran- 
cas). 


High Controversy 
Plans are underway for a South Amer- 


ican Explorers Club expedition to settle 
a dispute. 
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EXPEDITION 


In question is the highest point in 
South America, now officially Aconca- 
gua, rising 6,964 meters on the Chilean- 
Argentine border. 

The height of nearby Ojos del Salado, 
however, was calculated at 7,087 meters 
by a 1956 Chilean expedition led by 
Capt. René Gajardo. It touched off a 
controversy that has simmered ever sin- 
ce, especially as Ojos del Salado’s ex- 
treme isolation makes exact measure- 
ment difficult. 

The club expedition, scheduled for 
June-July 1979, will consist of a trek to 
the base camp, an ascent of the peak and 
a scientific survey of the summit’s al- 
titude. 

Those wishing to participate are asked 
to contact the Club as soon as possible, 
indicating specific interests and skills. 


Nature Expeditions Iniernational 


Nature Expeditions International of 
Palo Alto, California, is a non-profit 
educational corporation founded in 1973 
with the goal of providing “a stimulat- 
ing way for the non-specialist to ex- 
perience and learn about the natural 
world.” 

To accomplish this goal four oppor- 
tunities are available to visit and study 
the backwoods and backwaters of South 
America. 

Expeditions to Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia and the Galapagos Islands 
will be led by specialists in anthropology, 
photography and natural history. Col- 
lege credit may be obtained. 

Scheduled trips include: 


Colombia and Ecuador. Emphasis will 
be on the Andes and Upper Amazon, 
with trips to Bogota, the Neive-San 
Augustin area, Quito, the Rio Napo re- 
gion, Mt. Cotapaxi and Andean areas. 

Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia. Study past 
and present Andean culture, the group 
will - visit Quito, Cuenca, Lima, Cuzco, 
Machu Picchu, Lake Titicaca and La Paz. 

For information, contact Nature Expe- 


ditions, 599 College Ave., Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia 94306, telephone (415) 328-6572. 


Dots Update II 


SEVERAL EXPEDITIONS are poised to 
enter the Pantiacolla region of Peru to 
investigate the mysterious formations 
mentioned in previous issues. A com- 
plete wrap-up of these undertakings 
with reports of the findings will be pub- 
lished in the next edition. 


Club Treks and Climbs 
(Available May through September) 


From Cuzco, Peru: 


INCA TRAIL — Km. 76 to Machu Picchu 
The most famous trail in all of South 
America. Follow the Inca Trail over three 
scenic passes. Walk along ancient stone 
paths constructed over 400 years ago to 
the famous ruins of Machu Picchu: 
5 to 6 days. Novice level. 


OVER THE VILCABAMBA TO MACHU 
PICCHU 

A second spectacular but less travelled 
route to the Inca ruins of Machu Picchu. 
Climbers can make an optional assault on 
Salcantay (6,271 meters), one of the prin- 
cipal mountains of Peru. 

6.to 7 days. Intermediate level for the trek. 
Technical skills needed for Salcantay ascent. 


VILCANOTA TREK 

A challenging and seldom-hiked route 
into one of the remoter mountain areas 
in southern Peru. The route passes up 
through Indian villages to a height of 
4,700 meters where climbers may make 
an optional assault on Auzangate 
(6,384 m). 

12 to 14 days. Intermediate level. Technical 
skills required for Auzangate ascent. 


From Lima, Peru: 


CORDILLERA BLANCA (Huascaran Na- 
tional Park) 

Trek in the most beautiful mountain 
range in South America and visit ar- 
chaeological ruins of the Chavin*Culture. 
A 6,000 m peak can be.attempted in an 
optional 3-day climb. : 

8 to 10 days. Novice level. Technical skills 
needed for climb. Shorter 2 to 4 day version 
also available. : 


CORDILLERA HUAYHUASBH . 

Our most challenging trek into an area 
rarely visited. Walk among remote An- 
dean villages and snow-capped peaks at 
an average altitude of 3,800 m. There are 
several high-altitude lakes where trout 
fishing is excellent. Optional climbs can 
be made of one or two significant peaks. 

14 to 16 days. Intermediate and advanced 
level. 4 shorter 4 to 6 day trek is also available. 


For more information and costs, write 
the South American Explorers Club. 


’ Import /-Export 


For fine quality alpaca and lambs wool 
handicrafts — tapestries, ponchos, scarves, 


etc., write: 


Andrés Raffo, General Borgo/fio 280, 
Miraflores, Lima-Peru 


NO BULL 
by Big Bill 


STROKING THE AMAZON: 
PART ONE 


Griff Harper, a trusted sidekick and 
long-time companion of mine, is a man 
with an easy smile and a ready hand- 
shake. (Just as important, he enjoys a 
bourbon “over” at the end of the trail 
almost as much as I do.) : 

But when I related the plans of my up- 
coming adventure, the grin that normal- 
ly occupies his ruddy face changed to a 
concerned frown. 

“The Amazon,” he inquired seriously, 
but with a twinkle in his steely blue 
eyes that hardly hid’ his own excitement. 

“Yes, the Amazon,” I replied, with an 
assurance that perhaps belied my inner- 
most fears. 

I had reason to fear. 

Despite a wealth of experience and 
know-how under my belt as an avid ad- 
venturer and seasoned outdoor enthu- 
siast, I had yet to encounter the river 
most often prefaced by the word “migh- 


The Amazon is in South America, a 
vast continent of incredible contrasts in 
both people and nature. And the proof 
of this fact is the river itself, a paradox 
of the ugly and the beautiful, the turbu- 
lent and the peaceful, of the very forces 
of life and death which seem constantly 
pitted against each other in a scenario of 
brutal survival. 

And::where others: had travelled its 
' meandering, labyrinthian course from 
the bubbling whitewaters of the majestic 
Andes to the syrupy slow currents of 
steamy jungles in the safety of rafts, 
boats, kayaks and dugout canoes, I had 
chosen a different method — and a more 
challenging one. 

No man, living or dead, has ever swum 
down the entire 4,000 danger-fraught 
miles of the Amazon (let alone upstream), 
nor is there any record of any one hav- 
ing tried. “ 

Until now. 

‘My decision wasn’t an easy one. About 
the only exposure I’d had to the Amazon 
was what I’d read in books and maga- 
zines — not exactly in-depth background 
for someone about to meet the river on 
its own terms. It wasn’t enough, and yet 
it would have to do! . 

The rainy season would end in two 
months and by then I had to be ready 
for my departure from Ponta Grossa at 
the mouth of the Amazon. Even a two- 


week delay might later spell tragedy in 
the form of watery death. 

The journey couldn’t be put off until 
next year either — by then I was already 
committed to attempt the first successful 
land crossing of the Darien Gap by dog 
sled. 

It had to be now or never for the Ama- 
zon. 

Besides familiarizing myself with the 
river, I had yet another obstacle to over- 
come before I could depart — learning 
to swim. Of course I’d spent time in va- 
rious YMCA pools in my youth, but this 
was a far cry from challenging the 
world’s most voluminous river where 
treacherous currents, hungry piranha 
and man-eating crocodiles are common 
fare. 

As with any expedition, equipment — 
the best money could buy — would be 
an important consideration, and this was 
to be no exception. A bathing suit, light, 
but highly durable and preferably quick- 
drying, would be of primary importance. 
With those demanding criteria I ap- 
proached a number of designing concerns 
and within a few:short weeks was pre- 
sented with what would be my wardrobe 
for six watery months — aluminum- 
impregnated nylon, streamlined, the 
jockey-style suit fit like a glove, weighed 
a scant 2.06 ounces and wore like steel. 

It would be held up by a neoprene 
belt holding a corrosion resistant float- 
ing sheath knife with a 25 centimeter 
serrated blade. Four separate compart- 
ments contained repellent for predatory 
fish and reptiles —.an unnecessary ex- 
travagance (downright cheating in my 
book), but nevertheless, one required for 
insurance purposes. y 

The seemingly endless business of sign- 
ing film and promotional contracts stole 
valuable time from planning, but I knew 
well the integral importance of such con- 
cerns. Four film crews from ABC's Wide 
World of Sports and National Geographic 
would follow me in hovercraft the first 
200 miles upstream supported by land 
crews perched in tall trees along the 
shore. Light-weight 16 mm cameras in 
waterproof housings would be secured 
to the heads of several trained dolphins. 


During brief rest periods made pos- 
sible by a light-weight magnesium an- 
chor, I’d agreed to shave with a Gillette 
Good News Disposable Razor and then 
down a bowl of “Wheaties — The Break- 
fast of Champions.” 

I spent long evenings beside a crack- 
ling fire with my support team poring 
over the dozens of maps and charts 
which reduced the mammoth meandering 
morass to cold, cartographic clarity. 
Swampy shores where crocodiles might 
lurk in another month were now .only 
harmless ¢ontour lines; potential whirl- 
pools and deadly crosscurrents but a few 
blue digits on paper. The irony was 
striking. The plethora of facts told me 
everything and yet nothing. 

“These maps say it all,” began Jim 
“Skip” Anderson, “but you know they 
really don’t say a damn thing,” he added 
with a chortle, perhaps not realizing the 
depth of his uncanny insight. 

We decided that my buoy-marked route 
would be dictated by my swimming abil- 
ity. A week before the plunge, my Egyp- 
tian coach offered some sobering, yet es- 
sential, advice: “Stay close to the shore 
where you can: touch the bottom,” he 
said ominously. “Don’t go in over your 
head,” he added with the vision of one 
who understood more than he wanted 
to say. : 

With that and other troubling thoughts 
in mind,.I slept uneasily those last few 
days, all of which now fade into gray 
blur. 

On the last night, my slumber was 
rudely interrupted by dreams of croco- 
diles slithering silently from the shore 
into the silt-laden stream where I swam. 

I was awake to witness the last ves- 
tiges of night retreating as the sun rose 
to spit morning into the sky. A few short 
hours later, cautious but ready for any- 
thing, I boarded the 707 and within mo- 
ments watched familiar landmarks grow 
small and distant as the silver bird 
climbed skyward. (To be continued) 


Want the bold facts and no bull? For a 
minimal charge of US$5, Big Bill can answer 
a limited number of questions on just about 
anything. ; 
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How Sharper than a 
Serpent's Tooth 


BARACOA, Honduras — Terror is spread- 
ing among the population of this town 
on the north coast of Honduras where 
almost all of the young women have a 
great desire to bite their companions 
and are exhibiting other rare symptoms. 
"The case surely belongs in the annals 
of the psychology of terror, because here 
is a psychosis which affects the military 
and civil authorities, parents and still 
healthy young people to an _ extent 
bordering on collective hysteria. 

The young women, understood to be 
12 — 20 years old, are affected by what 
has been called up until now, in medical 
terms, an “extreme epidemic.” 

Two months ago, the first “biting 
beauties” appeared, but they were 
thought to be an isolated case, and at- 
tracted little attention. Now that almost 
27 of the young’ women are suffering 
from the sickness, however, the situation 
is alarming. 

Local residents, poor and _ simple 
people, 90% believing Catholics, think of 
it as an act of the devil and are asking 
the church to send its most experienced 
exorcists to Baracoa. 

The health authorities believe ‘instead 
that it is the action of some drug used 
by drug pushers who hope to recruit 
distributors once the girls become fond 
of their strange “trips.” 

The symptoms are bad headaches, 
chronic convulsions, synchronized move- 
ments of the eyelids and the extremities, 
facial deformities, hysteria, vomiting, 
paralysis below the waist, and an aggres- 
sion which leads to biting with an ex- 
traordinary force. 


—EFE, the Spanish news agency 
Utopia in Brazilian Jungles 


THE NEW YORK authorities are inves- 
tigating the operations of “The Order of 
Right Good Fellows” — a recently organiz- 
ed society which plans to establish a 
modern Utopia in a remote section of 
Brazil. 

The society was particularly requested 
by the Brazilian Consul-General in New 
York to produce its titledeeds to an 
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enormous tract of land which it says it 
possesses in the South American country, 
so that the Consul may be able to answer 
the many enquiries which American citi- 
zens have been making. 


The new order proposes to “abolish in- 
voluntary poverty, double or treble your 
earnings, and give pensions for life,” and 
to achieve these benefits members are in- 
vited to pay an entrance fee of £2 and 
£200 by installments. 


The officers of the modern Utopia have 
been invited to show cause why the Amer- 
ican Post Office should distribute their 
Utopian literature. The officers say their 
plan is perfectly legitimate, and one of 
the most beautiful and praiseworthy pro- 
jects ever intended to uplift suffering 
humanity, providing, as they hope, “con- 
genial employment, right good fellowship, 
and comfortable homes in the beautiful 
model city of Nueva Esperanza (New 
Hope), South America.” 

It was when the Order of Right Good 
Fellows began to advertise their glowing 
promises in the newspapers that the 
authorities took action, says the Tele- 
graph. Pictures of the beautiful phantom 
city of New Hope, enclosed with orders 
and circulars, were sent broadcast, com- 
mencing enthusiastically “To all mankind, 
greetings.” 

An article entitled “All Aboard for Uto- 
pia,” explained how the citizens’ ter- 
restrial paradise will have a maximum of 
comfort and a minimum of work almost 
from the start. The city is a perfect gem, 
“situated near the world’s biggest water- 
fall.” Nueva Esperanza will “issue its own 
scrip, which will pass current among 
members for articles purchased at their 
own co-operative stores. All outside 
money taken in will be used only for- in- 
vestment.” 

— The West Coast Leader 
27 February 1913 
Lima, Peru 


Erik El Rojo 


AN UNKNOWN tribe of presumably gi- 
gantic people that lives in the jungle of 
the department of San Martin, north of 
Lima, Peru, could be the last vestige of 


the Vikings in South America, or even 
more remotely, an offshoot of the Atlan- 
tis civilization that, according to Dioge- 
nes Laercio, existed on our peanint almost 
10,000 years ago. 

The following on about the 
giants was received in Lima: 15 men, 
with long, and in some cases, reddish 
hair, very weather-beaten and wearing on- 
ly loincloths, over two meters tall, and 
adorned with pendants with green stones 
that could’ be emeralds, according to the 
reporters, unexpectedly assaulted a- “camp- 
site of nomadic hunters deep in the jun- 
gle of Machacuy in the above-mentioned 
department.- ° 


The giants kidnapped three women who 
were washing in a river, and sustained a 
brief battle with the hunters, wounding 
some of them. The attackers were armed 
with wooden battleaxes and lances tipped 
with chonta, a very hard Peruvian wood. 

The hunters responded to the surprise 
attack with’ gunshot and injured one of 
the giants, but all of them succeeded in 
escaping with the women. 

Gigantic footsteps have now been no- 
ticed by an explorer of the mysterious 
lost city of Pajaten, still partly hidden 
by the thick jungle of the department of 
San Martin, and, according to. the testi- 
mony, the tracks “were twice the size of 
a normal footstep.” 

It is believed that those who left the 
tracks, and the tall men who visited the 
hunters could be descendents of the 
Chanca Confederation that submitted 
neither to the Incan army nor later to 
Spanish soldiers during the conquest 
and the colonial period. 

Of course it was immediately thought 


by some that the Machacuy hunters suf- _ 


fered from hallucinations. Others have 
said that the presence of those giants liv- 
ing deep in the jungle could be related 
to ancient legends that speak of very tall 
men as the builders of Tiahuanaco, the 
mysterious civilization of the Peruvian. 
Bolivian Altiplano. 

The tradition of fierce battles sustain- 
ed by giants with the inhabitants of the 
Altiplano confirms the theory of Jacques 
de Mahieu about the possible construc- 
tion of Tiahuanaco by Vikings. 

Then the Vikings, expelled from their 


‘city, raised their last bastion on the Is- 


land of the Sun in Lake Titicaca from 
which they were later also driven out. 
Some of the survivors marched towards 
Paraguay and the others fled in all di- 
rections. 

Those that arrived in Cuzco founded 
the dynasty of the Incas, a disputable 
point. But it is possible that others that 
sought refuge in the jungle have remain- 
ed safe until today. 

Cieza de Leon says he had seen in Hua- 
raz, in the Cordillera Blanca of the An- 
des, square fortresses with sculpted faces 
and other human motifs. They could be 
related to the stone cities with cabezas 
clavas built into the walls that were dis- 
covered by the Polish archaeologist An- 
dres Zaki at an altitude of adi 4,000 
meters. 


—EFE, the Spanish news agency 


Tourists Wanted 


Club Map List 
Country Map Seale Price * 


BOGOTA, Colombia — Today, for the _: 
(millions to 1) 


first time since its discovery in 1975, 


f * Venezuela Road map-topographic 1.0 $5 
details WSIS revealed about the ruined Road map and city plan of Caracas 15 $5 
city of the ‘Taironas Indians, which ex- Colombia Road maptopogmaphic 20 . 55 
perts say is of equal importance to Ecuador Atlas with road map 1.0 $7 
Colombia as Machu Picchu is to Peru. Road map 2.0 $3 

The first part of a report by journalist Peru Road map 2.8 $4 
German Santamaria was published in Road map; street maps of all major cities 22 $7 
Bogota’s morning paper, El Tiempo, ac- Detailed map of Lima $5 
companied by three color photos. Chile Road map; street map of Santiago 2.7 $5 

The ancient metropolis of the Taironas Road ae ponte all major cities; tourist 1.0 $8 
is situated on the shores of the Birtica guide panis . 

River in the mountains of Santa Marta, Uruguay Road map; street map of Montevideo 1.0 $5 
= Road map; street maps of all cities, but 1.0 $5 
near the Caribbean coast. Tinanhevidien Sa’ pode 

Among the ruins are 200 colossal ter- 

A E Argentina Road map 2.0 $3 
races. At the top, Santamaria said, “you Road map-topographic 40 $5 
have the feeling of being.in the center Road maps of individual provinces with major 1.0 $5 each 
of a large city of rock.” . cities (minimum order: 3 provinces) , $5 

Ascending’ terraces with walls more Bolivia Road map & flight routes 3.0 $4 
than five meters high appear on both Trekking Machu Picchu Trail $1.50 
sides of the mountain. Cordillera Huayhuash 

The largest terrace measures 880 Cordillera Blanca $1.50 

Vilcanota $1.50 


square meters. It is believed that the 
Taironas’ most important military and 
religious officials lived in this area. 

The terraces are connected by a net- 
work of trails and stairs some nine hilo- 
meters long. 

Thus, the ruined city, approximately 
two square kilometers in area, is criss- 
crossed internally like a contemporary 
large city traversed by streets. 

The stairs are made of slabs of highly 


* This is price to South American Explorers Club members. Non-members add US$2 
per map. Also payable in pounds sterling or Peruvian soles. 


: Contour maps at scales of 1:10,000 and 1:25,000 are now available covering ‘most 
of Peru’s coastal and mountain areas. Suitable for climbing and trekking. Price per 
map:’USS$2 members, US$3 non-members. Minimum order — 5 maps. Add 40 cents per 
map for airmail postage. Before ordering, write the club so we can advise on avail- 
ability and the number of maps required. 


polished and natural stone. A distinctive MOUNTAIN & TREKKING GUIDE 

stem of canals and drainage ditches : , ; - 
controlled both erosion of jie focset and Fifteen years experience guiding in all of Peru's Cordillera. Group outfitting. 
flooding of the city. Spanish, Italian and Quechua speaking. For information, write: 


The city has existed for 400 years and Grimaldo Murillo Duefias, Jr. Alemania 2174, Chacra Rios, Lima, Peru 


the canyon in which it lies is covered 
with thick tropical jungle that has re- 


mained unchanged since then. TRAIL GUIDES FOR BACKPACKERS available now — Cordillera Blanca (north), 
Trees 40 and 50 meters tall shelter a guide to four of the most scenic trails in Peru. Price: Members USS$1.50; Non- 
wild beasts and venomous serpents. members USS$3.00. Add 50¢ for airmail. Available shortly — trail guides to the 


—Agence France Press Cordillera Blanca (south), Huayhuash and Cuzco area. 


La Brisa 


La Brisa is located in the heart 
of Peru's Amazon Jungle near the 
Ucayali River — just five miles 
from the city of Pucallpa on Lake 
Yarinatocha. La Brisa offers: 


@ Rustic, fully furnished 
bungalows 
Jungle style restaurant serving 
local & international meals 
Lake front beauty — swimming, 
fishing & jungle tours 
A pertect base camp for your 
jungle excursions 
Cooling breezes and spectacular 
sunsets ; 
Prices to suit your vacation 
budget 
One to thirty-day river trips 


la 


For reservations or more information, write: 
Brisa, & Mary Nixon, Casilla 202, Pucallpa, 


NEWS SHORTS 


Lost Ditch Effort 


A BRITISH archaeological expedition 
now in Peru hopes to not only study but 
repair Inca structures at Cusichaca, a 
town 87 kilometers north of Cuzco that 
is believed to .be the Incas’ first major 
agricultural colony. 

Headed by Dr. Ann Kendall, the team 
of archaeologists, botanists and zoolo- 
gists has begun excavating the 3,000- 
square-meter Inca fort of Huillca Raccay 
near Cusichaca. : 

Next year, in cooperation with the Pe- 
ruvian government, they hope to aid in 
restoring Inca irrigation canals for pre- 
sent-day use. 

The town and fort lie at an altitude of 


2,250 meters, just above the transition | 


from a montafia (high jungle) to a cool 
dry mountain climate. 

“In Inca times the area produced a 
massive maize crop to feed the people 
in the towns,” archaeologist Kendall said 
in a recent interview. She estimates the 
population then was about 10 times what 
it is today. 

The project, under the academic spon- 
sorship of the University of London’s In- 
stitute of Archaeology, is expected to take 
five years. It includes research at other 
Inca and pre-Inca sites in the nearby 
areas of Patallacata and Olleriayoc Tran- 
capata. 

For more information, contact the Re- 
search Laboratory for Archaeology and 
History of Art at Oxford University or 
the Institute of Archaeology of the Uni- 
versity of Wales at St. David’s College. 


Pre-Inca Subway 


ONCE THE CAPITAL of an extensive 
empire, Tiahuanaco is now nothing but 
a collection of ruins on the Bolivian alti- 
plano, 3,842 meters above sea level. 

But scientists from the Field Museum 
in Chicago suspect there’s more to it than 
meets the eye. A group, led by Mike 
Mosley, is planning a trip to Bolivia 
where they will spend six weeks looking 
for subterranean structures. 


At its height in the 9th and 10th 
centuries A.D. Tiahuanaco covered an 
area of about 420 hectares and had some 


100,000 inhabitants, according to Carlos 


Ponce Sangines, director of Bolivia’s 
National Institute of Archaeology. 

Excavations in the past have revealed 
temples, palaces, a pyramid and an 
advanced drainage system — leading to 
speculation that there may also be un- 
derground galleries and channels. 

Ponce emphasized that Field Museum 
researchers will work in partnership 
with Bolivian archaeologists under a 
1975 law that bars foreign scholars from 
doing independent excavations in the 
country. 


“=a 


Pet Project 


Daniel W. Gade and Peter Herlihy of 
the Department of Geography, Universi- 
ty of Vermont, arrived in Lima May 26th, 
on the first step of their three-month 
project to investigate the keeping of 


neotropical animals in captivity among. 


people in the Peruvian Oriente. This re- 
search, funded by the National Geogra- 
phic Society and the University of Ver- 
mont, will be directed toward collecting 
empirical data on the kinds of mammals, 
birds and reptiles kept in captivity, the 
reasons for doing so, mode of capture, 
kind and degree of care and attention. 

Details on this project will be contain- 
ed in a future issue of the South Amer- 
ican Explorer. 


Higher the Handicapped 


LATE REPORTS indicate that British 
mountaineer Norman Croucher continues 
to astonish both amateur and profes- 


Eiselin Sport 


Obergrundstrasse 72, CH-6003 Lucerne / Switzerland - 


Switzerland’s leading climbing and expedition equipment shop 
since 1954, as well as the oldest travel agency for expeditions, with 
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sional mountain climbers in Peru’s Cor- 
dillera Blanca. 

Since he arrived in Peru with a 7-man 
team in early July, Croucher, 37, a double 
amputee, has climbed Nevado Pisco 
(5,700 meters), several 5,000 m mountains 
in the Quebrada Llaca Valley and Peru’s 
tallest peak, Mount Huascaran, 6,700 m. 

Croucher had both legs amputed just 
below the knee 18 years ago. Despite 
this handicap, he has since climbed more 
than 20 peaks of 3,200 m, including the 
Matterhorn, the Eiger in Switzerland 
and Mont Blanc in France. His recent 
ascents in- Peru, however, have been the 
highest and the longest of his career. 

His climbing expedition was organized 
in part to gather support for an outdoor 
sports center for the disabled which was 
recently opened in England’s lake 
district. 


Paracas Protection 


ONE OF THE world’s largest concentra- 
tions of marine birds, as well as a di- 
verse community of fish and marine 
mammals, live around the Paracas pe- 
ninsula, a barren finger of land jutting 
out from the coast of Southern Peru. 

In 1975, after some 20 years in the 
works, a marine reserve — the first of 
its kind in South America — was creat- 
ed to protect the peninsula and surround- 
ing waters. 

Under the leadership of Felipe Bena- 
vides, plans are now underway to es- 
tablish the Paracas Research Institute to 
provide scientists with services similar 
to those offered by the Darwin Research 
Station on the Galapagos Islands. 

Benavides, an honorary founder of the 
South American Explorers Club, is pres- 
ident of Prodena, the Peruvian affiliate 
of the World Wildlife Fund. 

Though still in its early stages, the 
institute can already offer limited ac- 
comodations to visiting researchers. 
Guards have been posted to protect the 
area’s fauna, which includes some 16 en- 
dangered species. 

The cold, plankton-rich Humbolt Cur- 
rent is what allows the Paracas area to 
support millions of fish — mostly an- 
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Got a South American adventure story 
that might make a good film? Novelist and 
scriptwriter ready to collaborate. Contact 
Ron Arias, 418 St. Augustine Street, Cla- 
remont, CA 91711. Tel (714) 626-2394. 


C. N. Griffis 
1889 — 1978 


There was always the temptation 
while talking or arguing with C.N. 
Griffis to suggest he write a book.. 
Absurd in a way because he did much 
better. As editor of the West Coast 
Leader since 1913 and then founder 
of the Peruvian Times, he contributed 
to and became part of the history of 
this continent. 


He first came to South America in 
1910 to work on the Panama Canal. 
Six months later he got a job as a 
reporter on the Panama Star and 
Herald. While there, he met an Amer- 
ican publisher who asked him to work 
on a new English language newspaper 
in Lima, Peru. He arrived in Lima in 
1912 with $15 and his bride. 


Within a year, Griffis was editor of 
the newly founded West Coast Leader 
and correspondent for the London 
Times, The New York Times, and 
Chicago Tribune, UPI, AP and Reuters. 
Griffis went on to become owner of 
the West Coast Leader, and in 1940, 
y forced to stop publication by local 
Nazis who cut off his financing, he 


ei turned around and founded the An- 


dean Airmail and Peruvian Times. 


An inveterate founder of publica- 
tions, C.N. Griffis provided valuable 
encouragement when the South Amer- 
ican Explorer was little more than an 
idea. 


chovies. These in turn are food for cor- 
morants, boobies, penguins, alcatraz 
birds, migratory whales, dolphins, seals, 
sea lions, coastal otters and marine 
turtles. 

For more information on Prodena and 
its conservation projects, including the 
Paracas Research Institute, write to Pro- 
dena, Pasaje Los Pinos 168, Edificio El 
Comodoro Alfredo Benavides, Lima 18, 
Peru. 


Poison. Shortage 


A SHORTAGE of curare, the poison 
Indians in the Amazon jungle use on 
blow darts and arrow tips, threatens to 
paralyze operating rooms around the 


_world. 


In the jungle, curare is used to im- 
mobilize an animal — or an enemy — 
almost immediately, since it quickly 
blocks muscular action and stops breath- 
ing. 

But when given in controlled quauatities 
during eye and open-heart surgery, 
curare relaxes tense and _ twitching 
muscles that might interfere with the 
delicate operation. Curare is also used 
to treat the severe spasms of tetanus. 

Much of the world’s raw curare — a 
dark brown sticky tar — comes from 
the Madre de Dios jungle in southern 
Peru, and local dealers claim they are 
currently exporting 10-15 tons a year. 

However, a representative of the U.S. 
firm that sells most of the curare on 


the world market contends that “there’s 
a bad shortage of curare and it’s get- 
ting worse.” 

Considerable skill is needed to gather 
curare from one of many almost identi- 
cal vines, boil it down and combine it 
with other ingredients. 

“There used to be plenty of Indians 
who knew how to prepare curare,” a 
Peruvian broker said. “Now most of them 
use Winchesters for hunting and curare 
has been forgotten. Curare is extremely 
dangerous to handle. Even the fumes are 
poisonous.” 


An Old Lives Tale 


THE FAMOUS “ancianos” of Vilcabamba, 
Ecuador, may be old, but they’re not 
that old, according to Sylvia Forman, a 
U.S. anthropologist who recently spent 
several months studying that tiny Andean 
village. . . 

She says the authors who credited the 
town. with an exceedingly high number 
of inhabitants 100 years old or older made 
two mistakes. 

The first was to believe what people 
told them. 

“Those under 70 admit their ages cor- 
rectly,” she said, “but the older ones 
exaggerate terribly. Almost all those 
over 80 say they’re over 100.” 

The second mistake was to confuse 
people with their own grandparents. 

Like many rural Latin American com- 
munities, Vileabamba has a relatively 


small pool of last names, which appear 
over and over again. Thus in checking 
birthdates in the public records, previous 
anthropologists didn’t stop to consider 
that a man and his grandfather might 
have the same name. 

Forman and her team of anthropol- 
ogists found this out by asking the 
majority of the townspeople the names 
of their parents, grandparents and great- 
grandparents — then checking the re- 
gistry. 

The result wasn’t exactly one. for the 
record books. 

Forman now believes that the oldest 
Vilcabamban is only 96 and that the 
median age of 65 is the result of the 
emigration of the young, not the extra- 
ordinary longevity of the old. 

“For age 130, these old women were 
very well preserved,” Forman comment- 
ed, “but for people of 80, they look just 


- like anybody else that age.” 


Brr, It’s Hot Today 


IT WASN’T exactly salt tablets and sun- 
glasses, but a U.S. scientific team at the 
South Pole spent April sweltering through 
a relative heat wave. 

According to the U.S. Antarctic Pro- 
gram, temperatures at the pole averaged 
a whopping 46°C below zero (-59.1°F), the 
highest average temperature for that 
month in the 21 years records have been 
kept. 
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News Shorts 


Continued... 


So High Solo 


SOLO CLIMBER Dr. Nicolas Jaeger in 
July this year scored another one of the 
feats that in a few years have placed him 
among the world’s leading mountaineers 
— this time a solo ascent to the summit 
of the previously unclimbed Abasraju 
(5,750 meters). Jaeger, a Frenchman, also 
opened five new routes of maximum dif- 
ficulty on the slopes of Taulliraju, Neva- 
do Santa Cruz, Huandoy and others. 

In addition to record-breaking solo 
climbs under exceedingly arduous condi- 
tions, Jaeger is the author of several 
works on the problems of adaptation to 

‘high altitude. He is presently completing 
a book on the Cordillera Blanca. 


Slow Boat to Miami 


IT WAS a slow Caribbean cruise — 
eight months and 3,360 kilometers. 

Four paddlers — Zealanders Beatrice, 
24, and John Dowd, 33, and Englishmen 
Ken Beard, 32, and Richard Gillett, 36 
— kayaked their way up the Miami River 
last month, tired but triumphant. 

Sponsored by the Guinness ale com- 
pany (which publishes the book of 
records), theirs was the first recorded 
kayak voyage from Venezuela to Miami. 

They survived a battle with a shark 
off the Bahamas and several capsizings. 
Once they had to be rescued after 32 
hours of solid paddling when their 5.25 
meter kayak drifted off course in the 
Windward Passage. 

A compass and charts were the sole 
navigational equipment used. Only ex- 
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6001 m) climbed in solo ascent July 1978. 


pedition leader John Dowd had done 
much ocean kayaking before. 

“You don’t need that much canoeing 
experience,” he commented, “but you do 
need to know the sea.” 

Dowd, who had paddled sections of 
the route in 1967, charted a course to 
take advantage of the seasonal wind 
variations. 

Averaging three knots, the kayakers 
left Venezuela in the fall and stopped in 
Anguilla and Great Inagua before reach- 
ing Miami. 


Hold Your Breath 


WORKING WITH an international scien- 
tific research team studying the effects 
of high altitude on bodily performance, 


CHACARAJU: West peak (on left, 6112 m) climbed by Jaeger in July 1977; East peak (on right, 


French diver Jacques Mayol, 51, added 
another world record to his growing list 
of firsts. At an altitude of 4,484 meters, 
he descended into the icy water of Lake 
Huacracocha to a depth of 20 m without 
oxygen. 

Last year, off the Italian island, Elba, 
Mayol again without oxygen went down 
to 100 m to test his theory that man can 
function at such depths without any me- 
chanical devices or support systems. 

Mayol believes that his body will adapt 
to high altitude conditions in such a 
way as to permit even longer periods 
underwater when he returns to sea level. 

His best record to date is 444 minutes 
at 80 m below sea level. With the condi- 
tioning he received at high altitudes, he 
hopes to better this record and stay 
submerged for periods up to six minutes. 


Pension Miraflores 
Lima, Peru 


Relax in quiet residential area. 
Ideal for scientists, expeditions, 
and serious travellers. Per person 
cost per day US$6 plus 10% tax — 
includes generous breakfast and 
dinner at flexible hours. Regular or 
vege meals, or cook your own. 
Other features: laundry ~ service, 
storage facilities, van to handle 
your equipment and baggage. 
Phone in Lima: 467019, or write for 
reservations: Pension Miraflores, 
General Borgojio 280, Miraflores, 
Lima, Peru. . 


COMPLIMENTS OF: 


EXPORTADORA EL SOL, S.A. 


3065 Av. Argentina 
Tel. 52-0991 


